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2  Vz  Hours  to  Read 

I  will  praise  the  Lord  knowing  that  THE  LINK  is  doing  such  a  good  work  for 
man.  I  just  finished  reading  the  July  issue.  I  am  at  work  and  with  nothing  to  do 
I  started  reading  THE  LINK.  It  took  me  a  total  of  2Vfe  hours  to  read  THE  LINK 
and  I  enjoyed  the  articles.  Our  Lord's  Sermon  helped  me  more  than  the  writer 
could  know. 

Keep  up  that  good  work;  God  needs  workers  for  his  kingdom. 

— PFC  Frank  J.  Hufstedler,  348-42-4115,  HHB  4  Bn,  14  Arty.  Ft.  Sill,  Okla. 

73503. 

Which  "Good  News"? 

Your  January  1970  issue  referred  to  the  musical  "Good  News"  (p.  60).  I 
assume  this  refers  to  the  musical  published  by  Broadman  Press  and  which  was 
arranged  and  compiled  by  Bob  Oldenburg.  If  so,  the  caption  information  is  in- 
correct. 

"Good  News"   was  premiered  in  June,   1967,  at  Glorieta  Baptist  Assembly, 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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By  David  C.  Hughes 


OUR  Father  and  our  God,  beneath  whose  guiding  hand  our 
exiled  fathers  crossed  the  sea  to  found  this  great  nation, 
we  humbly  commit  again  ourselves  to  the  laws,  freedom,  truth, 
and  faith  that  came  with  them  o'er  the  waves.  We  give  thanks 
for  their  courage  as  they  trod  the  wintry  strand  and  worshiped 
Thee  with  prayer  and  psalm  in  their  hours  of  trial  and  peril .  .  . 
and  which  made  our  nation  great. 

We  humbly  ask,  too,  Thy  blessing  upon  our  nation  in  this  its 
hour  of  trial .  .  .  that  it  will  be  sustained  in  its  greatness  .  .  .  and 
that  Americans  all  will  recapture  the  love  of  freedom,  respect  for 
law,  truth  and  faith  that  brought  our  fathers  to  these  shores 
and  who  more  than  self  their  country  loved. 

Most  fervently  we  ask  Thy  protection  for  our  comrades  who 
today  serve  the  lonely  and  perilous  outposts  on  the  perimeters 
of  freedom;  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  those  who 
probe  the  wonders  of  the  deep;  those  who  dare  the  eagle's  flight 
through  lonely  ways  beneath  the  sky;  and  those  whom  duty  leads 
by  mountain  pass  or  valleys  low  in  strange  and  distant  lands  .  .  . 
far  from  those  whom  they  love  most. 

Enlighten,  we  pray  Thee,  with  Thy  wisdom  and  sustain  with 
Thy  power  those  whom  we  have  set  in  authority  over  us,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  all  (those)  entrusted  with  the 
guardianship  of  our  rights  and  freedoms,  that  in  times  exalted  or 
depressed  Thy  goodness  shall  all  our  hopes  raise. 

And  in  these  days,  we  pray,  that  call  for  the  best  each  has  to 
give,  let  purity  of  purpose  and  firm  goodwill  dwell  among  our 
people  so  that  the  patriot's  dream  of  brotherhood  and  freedom 
and  justice  for  all  will  become  a  reality  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 

Amen. 


Problem  of  Drugs  in  Vietnam 


By  Joel  H.  Kaplan 


Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Joel  H.  Kaplan,  M.  D.,  as  told  to 
Christopher  S.  Wren,  which  appeared  in  Look,  June  16,  1970. 
(copyright  1970  by  Cowles  Communications,  Inc.)  Used  with 
permission. 


ONCE  in  Vietnam,  I  became  a  drug-abuse  expert  by  being  the 
man  who  had  to  handle  it .  .  .  Our  team  saw  4,000  outpatients 
and  1,000  inpatients  during  my  year  in  Vietnam.  Some  70  percent 
of  the  outpatients  proved  to  be  drug  abusers;  they  relied  upon 
drugs  daily.  About  50  percent  of  our  inpatients  were  also  drug 
abusers  .... 

Marijuana  was  the  most  popular  drug  in  Vietnam.  I  came  to 
feel  that  it  is  much  more  dangerous  than  what  we've  been  led  to 
believe,  in  terms  of  chronic  illnesses,  toxic  psychosis  and  impaired 
performance  .... 

When  a  guy  got  stoned,  he  just  couldn't  do  his  job.  We  learned 
of  men  on  patrol  who  missed  ambushes  and  got  themselves  or  their 
buddies  killed.  They  thought  their  reactions  were  better  under 
pot,  but  in  fact,  they  were  missing  what  they  should  have  seen  or 
seeing  what  wasn't  there. 

I  heard  of  one  pot-smoking  soldier  who,  when  he  was  at  base 
camp,  picked  up  his  weapon  and,  convinced  that  everybody 
around  him  was  Vietcong,  shot  a  colonel  and  several  enlisted 
men  coming  to  take  his  weapon  away  .... 

The  GI's  began  to  come  in  to  group  therapy  voluntarily  and  to 
bring  in  their  friends.  Some  showed  up  stoned  on  marijuana  or 
pills.  They  came  because  they  were  worried  about  going  back  to 
the  States  and  civilian  life.  They  told  us  they  knew  drugs  were 
messing  them  up,  and  they  wanted  to  get  off.  If  a  man  said  he  was 
going  to  stay  on,  we  couldn't  do  anything  to  help  him  .... 


I  know  that  a  lot  of  men  who  picked  up  the  drug  habit  in  Vietnam 
have  returned  home.  But  now  their  habits  are  going  to  cost  a  lot 
of  money.  They  have  been  let  out  on  the  streets  as  civilians  without 
ever  having  had  their  drug  abuse  looked  at. 

The  problem  of  drugs  in  Vietnam  and  in  the  United  States  is 
the  same.  I  don't  think  there  are  any  differences  between  the  GI's 
and  the  kids  back  home  .... 


God  Cures  Drug  Addiction 


HOMECOMING!  For  the  second  time,  former  drug  addicts,  who 
had  found  God  and  cure  for  their  habit,  came  back  to  Teen 
Challenge,  Inc.,  440  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A  homecoming  to  thank  God  for  the  cure  was  held  on  Saturday, 
June  20,  1970. 

Present  were  Dave  Wilkerson,  founder  of  Teen  Challenge;  his 
brother,  Don  Wilkerson,  executive  director;  John  Benton,  director 
of  the  Walter  Hoving  Home  for  Girls;  and  other  workers:  John 
Kenzy,  DelmarRoss,  Bill  Burkett. 

Dave  Wilkerson,  speaking  to  a  crowd  of  ex-addicts  and  as- 
sembled guests,  stated: 


The  Second  Annual  Homecoming  for  former  drug  addicts  at  Teen  Challenge, 
Inc.,  440  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  was  held  on  Sat.,  June  20,  1970. 


75  percent  of  the  fellows  and  girls  who  completed  the  spiritual 
rehabilitation  program  provided  by  Teen  Challenge,  remained 
free  of  their  former  drug  habits.  There  is  no  other  drug  addiction 
program  in  the  nation  that  can  approach  the  success  of  this  program. 
I  say  this  in  all  humbleness  for  we  who  work  with  the  fellows  and 
girls  never  take  the  credit — that  belongs  to  God  for  he  effects  the 
total  cure.  We  merely  have  made  ourselves  available  to  be  instru- 
ments God  can  use  in  giving  hope  to  the  hopeless.  We're  here  today 
to  say  thanks  to  Jesus  for  the  miracles  he  has  wrought  in  the  lives 
of  so  many. 

A  roll  call  of  alumni  reveals  that  the  former  addicts  are  now 
pastors,  church  and  social  workers,  state  narcotics  workers,  college 
and  Bible  students,  roofers,  printers,  etc.  A  number  of  alumni  are 
working  with  drug  addicts  in  Teen  Challenge  centers  across  the 
country. 


The  Cross  and  the  Switchblade 


THE  first  film  produced  by  Dick  Ross  &  Associates,  Inc.  is  enter- 
tainment with  a  message,  The  Cross  and  the  Switchblade,  the 
5-million  copy  best-seller  (now  available  in  23  languages).  The 
Reverend  David  Wilkerson,  small  town  minister  who  went  to  Har- 
lem and  Brooklyn,  wanted  to  help  young  people  caught  in  a  cycle  of 
violence,  drug  addiction,  and  hopelessness. 

Pat  Boone  picked  up  the  book  at  the  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport,  read  it  while  flying  to  Mexico  City,  and  decided  he  just 
had  to  play  the  part.  Don  Murray  (director)  and  James  Bonnet 
adapted  the  book  for  the  screen  and  Ralph  Carmichael  wrote  the 
musical  score.  Except  for  Pat  Boone,  most  of  the  actors  are  fresh 
talent  from  off-Broadway  theaters.  The  setting — decaying,  grimy 
tenements,  trash-littered  streets,  and  filthy  basement  quarters — 
are  authentic. 

It  is  an  hour  and  one-half  of  tense  violence  during  which  the 
young  actors  make  very  real  their  gang  rumbles  (fights)  between  the 
Bishops  and  the  Mau  Maus  for  the  turf  (neighborhood).  Pot,  drugs, 
and  free  sex  are  indicated  as  the  life  of  gang  members.  Erik  Estrada 
(Nicky),  Jo-Ann  Robinson  (Little  Bo),  and  Jackie  Giroux  (Rosa) 
were  particularly  convincing. 

The    outcome    of    David    Wilkerson's    work    in    Harlem    and 


Brooklyn  is  Teen-Challenge  Centers  which  now  number  35  through- 
out this  country  and  the  world.  The  first  one  in  Brooklyn  is  now  a  4- 
building  complex  for  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts.  Nicky  Cruz, 
gang  leader  who  threatened  David  Wilkerson's  life,  is  now  helping  to 
rehabilitate  young  people  in  California. 

A  new  edition  of  the  best-seller  with  16  pages  of  pictures  from 
the  film  has  been  published  by  Pyramid  Books.  (444  Madison  Ave., 
NewYork,  N.  Y.  10002). 

The  film  is  entertainment  with  a  message  and  a  purpose,  and  we 
feel  that  the  message  can  prevent  many  young  people  from  falling  in- 
to the  trap  of  drug  abuse.  We  hope  the  film — as  the  book  has — will 
enable  older  people  to  understand  the  problems  which  young  people 
face.  This  thought -provoking  story  should  bring  together  young 
people  and  older  people  from  all  parts  of  our  society  to  cooperate  in 
overcoming  the  terrible  destruction  of  the  lives  of  young  people. 


^r&xJ 


"Mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall,  who's  the  funniest  of  them  all 
on  the  outside,  saddest  on  the  inside?" 
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Sgt.  Taylor  in  Tiptonville 


A  Dream  That  Finally  Came  True 


By  Warren  Wilder 


SERGEANT  Thomas  Henry  Tay- 
lor of  Tiptonville,  Tennessee, 
learned  two  important  lessons  after 
returning  from  about  twenty 
months  of  rugged  combat  in  the  jun- 
gles of  South  Vietnam. 

One  lesson  which  will  be  indel- 
ibly stamped  on  his  brain  is  the  in- 
stinctive goodness  of  human  nature. 
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The  other  lesson,  hard-learned,  is 
that  a  Marine  doesn't  stop  being 
wary  and  cautious  just  because  he's 
separated  from  the  fighting  zone. 

Sergeant  Taylor's  experiences  af- 
ter entering  the  United  States  from 
Vietnam  probably  couldn't  have 
started  on  a  more  luckless  note. 

Filled    with    the    usual    service- 


man's  dreams,  and  happy  over  the 
prospect  of  becoming  a  civilian,  he 
disembarked  at  stateside  full  of 
good  spirits. 

Yet  it  took  only  twenty-four  hours 
for  this  joy  to  rub  off. 

Sergeant  Taylor  felt  a  keen  ex- 
citement that  summer  day  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  when  he  was  in 
route  to  the  First  National  Bank.  In 
his  pocket  was  a  $900  check.  It  was 
more  than  just  a  check,  however, 
more  than  just  money. 

In  young  Taylor's  mind  the  check 
linked  the  past  and  future  in  a  way 
that  made  the  two  inseparable. 
Still  vivid  in  the  past  was  a  stint  of 
service  with  the  Seventh  Marine 
Regiment  in  Quang  Nam  Province 
and  in  Operation  Oklahoma  Hills. 
From  many  months  of  skirmishing  in 
the  jungle  he  had  saved  a  lot  of  war 
stories  to  tell  to  his  friends. 

Beset  by  illness  and  financial 
hardships,  his  family  was  sharp  in 
his  mind  that  day  he  was  strolling 
to  the  bank.  With  the  $900  check 
the  sergeant  hoped  to  offer  some  re- 
lief, a  new  hope  for  their  future.  His 
family's  needs,  increasingly  serious 
while  he  remained  overseas, 
spurred  the  sergeant  into  saving 
every  penny  he  could  in  Vietnam. 

His  dreams  were  squashed  all  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  minutes. 

A  man  watched  Sergeant  Taylor 
as  he  cashed  the  check.  He  kept  an 
eye  on  him  as  he  stepped  out  of  the 
bank.  Then  the  stranger  doggedly 
pursued  the  Marine  several  blocks 
toward  a  bus  station.  By  that  time 
the  sergeant's  morale  was  still  very 
high,  excited  about  seeing  his  fam- 
ily once  again,  pockets  bulging  with 


new  crisp  bills. 

In  broad  daylight  he  met  the  un- 
expected. The  man  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  caught  him  off  guard.  He 
and  two  others  took  all  the  money 
he  possessed  at  knifepoint.  The  in- 
cident stunned  him.  It  was  a  real 
blow  to  see  the  money  earned  during 
combat  disappear  so  easily. 

BECAUSE  of  the  incident,  his 
reunion  with  his  family  in 
Tiptonville  left  him  saddened.  He 
hardly  had  the  courage  to  face 
them. 

While  the  money  was  there,  there 
was  at  least  knowledge  that  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  ease  their 
burdens.  Now  the  picture  had  dras- 
tically altered.  He  was  returning 
home  practically  broke. 

His  father,  J.  B.  Taylor,  an  inva- 
lid, was  limited  as  a  wage  earner. 
His  mother,  who  earned  $60  a  week 
in  a  Tiptonville  factory,  was  the 
family's  sole  support.  But  she  had 
been  ill  for  about  five  weeks  prior  to 
her  son's  return,  and  they  had  been 
making  the  best  of  things,  living 
partially  on  credit,  and  eliminating 
all  but  their  basic  needs. 

The  Marine's  large  family  was 
further  cause  for  anxiety.  There 
were  six  sisters  and  four  brothers, 
most  fairly  young.  Their  ages  ranged 
from  four  to  seventeen  years.  News 
of  the  robbery  hit  them  like  a  cold 
blast  of  icy  wind. 

When  he  learned  what  had  hap- 
pened, Mr.  Taylor  said  he  felt 
"sorry"  for  his  son.  He  was  aware  of 
how  much  he  had  counted  on  the 
savings.  "He  wrote  me  several 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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By  Thomas  E.Miller 


DO  YOU  ever  tire  of  hearing  the 
chaplain  appeal  for  righteous- 
ness when  it  seems  there  is  so  little 
right  about  the  world?  Do  you  ever 
wonder,  "What's  the  use?"  Do  you 
ever  doubt  the  relevance  of  all  those 
Sunday  school  lessons  you  were 
taught  as  a  kid? 

Well,  hear  this:  it  just  may  be 
that  what  was  relevant  for  you  as  a 
child  isn't  now  very  helpful.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  little  children's  song 
about  "God's  beautiful  world"  that 
would  sound  pretty  foolish  when 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  mor- 
tar fire  or  bombs  or  "general 
quarters!" 

To  face  grown-up  problems,  you 
need  a  grown-up  faith.  Your  God 
doesn't  have  to  change,  but  your 
understanding  of  him  must  "grow 
up"  to  the  size  of  the  human  chal- 
lenge you  face.  One  of  the  chal- 
lenges of  life  is  doubt. 

Three  men  in  the  Bible  are  worthy 


of  our  study.  At  least  two  of  them 
had  recordable  doubt.  All  three 
eventually  died  for  their  beliefs. 
But  each  got  on  top  of  his  doubts 
before  he  had  to  face  death. 

Imprisoned 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, John  the  Baptist,  in  prison, 
wondered  about  Jesus,  "Are  you  he 
who  is  to  come,  or  shall  we  look  for 
another?"  (v.  3)  John  had  already 
witnessed  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
(Matthew  3:1-17),  but  civil  disturb- 
ances and  religious  disputes  had 
followed  the  man  from  Nazareth. 
One  might  suppose,  also,  that  John 
would  be  discouraged  to  find  him- 
self in  prison.  It  was  natural  to 
doubt.  For  reassurance,  Jesus  sug- 
gested that  John  observe  what  he, 
Jesus,  had  done,  and  what  had  oc- 
curred in  the  lives  of  people  who 
knew  him.  Not  many  days  later, 
John  lost  his  head  to  the  king's  ax. 


Mr.   Miller  is   the  Assistant  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Clarendon,  1210  N.  Highland  St.,  Arlington,  Va.  22201 
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A  Sinking  Feeling 

The  Apostle  Peter  had  a  "sinking 
feeling"  that  was  very  real.  Re- 
corded in  Matthew  14  (see  vv.  28- 
33)  is  the  event  of  Peter  attempting 
to  walk  on  the  water,  only  to  sink 
when  he  saw  how  rough  the  sea  had 
become.  Jesus  chastised  him  for  his 
doubt.  This  same  Peter  was  the  one 
who  drew  his  sword  to  defend  Jesus, 
later  denied  him,  and  still  later  be- 
came the  first  great  evangelist  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  Tradition 
says  Peter  was  crucified  during  Ro- 
man persecution  and  requested 
that  he  be  crucified  head-down  to 
show  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  be 
crucified  like  his  Lord. 

Hope  in  Future 

The  great  missionary,  Paul,  often 
wrote  of  the  confusion  in  the  world 
and  even  in  his  own  life.  He  doubted 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  and.  was 
prominent  among  those  who  perse- 
cuted earlier  Christians.  Yet,  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Philippians,  Paul 
clearly  indicates  that  knowing  Je- 
sus changed  his  whole  life  for  the 
better.  In  verses  13  and  14  Paul  pro- 
vides a  three-point  program  of  hope: 

.  .  .forgetting  what  lies  behind  and 
straining  forward  to  what  lies  ahead, 
I  press  on  toward  the  goal  for  the 
prize  of  the  upward  call  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

No  Whitewash 

One  of  the  most  encouraging 
things  about  the  Bible  is  that 
writers  never  attempted  to  "white- 
wash" the  characters  of  the  persons 
in  discussion.  Each  man  is  recorded 


just   as    he   appeared,    flesh    and 
blood,  good  and  bad,  free  to  choose. 

Choosing  to  pattern  one's  life  af- 
ter Jesus  is  not  a  prospect  to  be 
viewed  with  human  composure.  It 
isn't  easy.  Yet  the  way  of  Christ  sat- 
isfies something  deeper  than  a  hu- 
man emotion.  Choosing  Christ 
makes  available  to  the  individual 
resources  of  which  he  never 
dreamed. 

John  the  Baptist,  Peter,  Paul  and 
others  through  the  centuries  have 
found  eternal  answers  for  temporary 
doubts.  These  eternal  answers  do 
not  always  result  in  human  stand- 
ards of  success.  John  believed  but 
he  remained  in  jail  and  was  be- 
headed. Yet,  in  knowing  God's 
Son,  John  found  in  him  more  to  "die 
for"  than  most  men  have  to  "live 
for." 

Most  of  us  will  never  be  called  up- 
on to  die  for  our  faith.  It  may  be  that 
our  great  challenge  will  be  to  live  for 
our  faith.  Eventually,  each  will 
have  opportunity  to  die  in  his  faith. 
Some  people  live  by  instinct  and 
drive.  Others  live  by  plan  and  pur- 
pose. The  latter  have  the  greatest 
chance  of  genuine  fulfillment. 

When  one  chooses  to  pattern  his 
life  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
plan  his  future  with  God  in  mind, 
doubts  can  be  turned  into  hope  in 
the  knowledge  that  where  human 
endurance  ends — there  stands 
God.  ■  ■ 


EXECUTIVE:  A  man  who  brings  his 
secretary  along  to  fill  out  his  job  applica- 
tion.— Lucille  J.  Goodyear. 
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9cr  Alt 
the 


By  Dan  L.  Williams 


Why  had  her  husband  enlisted? 


KATHLEEN  sat  on  the  platform 
in  the  front  row  between  Clar- 
ence's mother  and  Colonel  Harri- 
son. Her  mother  and  father  sat  on 
the  end.  A  dozen  other  Marine  of- 
ficers and  men  were  on  platform  as 
well,  for  the  memorial  service  for  her 
dead  hero-husband.  Many  of  them 
were  to  speak,  to  pay  tribute,  each 
in  his  own  way,  to  Lieutenant  Clar- 
ence R.  Feldman,  U.  S.  M.  C.  Kath- 
leen dreaded  the  moment  when  she 
would  be  asked  to  stand  and  receive 
the  posthumous  medal  that  was 
being  awarded  Clarence,  an  award 
for  his  bravery  and  the  heroic  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  died.  She  would 
be  expected  to  say  some  words  in 
appreciation. 

Before  enlisting  and  going  to  Viet- 
nam, Clarence  had  been  an  account- 


ant at  the  two-year  college  on  the 
edge  of  town,  and  it  was  here  at  the 
college  auditorium  that  the  special 
services  were  being  held.  He  and 
Kathleen  had  met  as  students  at 
the  college.  They  had  made  friends 
there,  many  of  whom  were  now 
seated  in  the  audience,  listening  in- 
tently to  the  battery  of  Marine  dig- 
nitaries, who  spoke  so  eloquently 
and  sincerely  of  the  young  war  hero. 

Kathleen  had  a  problem  keeping 
her  mind  on  the  talks.  A  Marine 
chaplain  was  speaking. 

"...  God  rest  his  soul.  Clarence 
was  the  kind  of  Christian  man  who 
accepts  the  cross  he  is  handed  with- 
out hesitation.  He  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  reaches  out  for  his  fellow- 
man.  He  is  the  kind  of  man.  .  ." 

Kathleen    thought,    who   reached 
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out  for  me  and  took  my  hand  which 
I  too  offered  without  hesitation.  I  re- 
member the  day  that  I  first  saw  him 
prancing  down  the  library  steps,  a 
hero  even  then  to  me.  He  looked  so 
tall  from  where  I  stood  at  the  bot- 
tom, so  tall  and  so  fresh,  as  fresh 
then  as  the  new  way  he  taught  me 
to  look  at  life.  I  elbowed  Thelma  and 
said,  "That's  him.  That's  him."  We 
giggled  later,  acting  younger  than 
even  our  years  at  the  time.  That's 
the  way  Clarence  made  me  feel. 

Colonel  Harrison  coughed. 

"...  That  he  was  always  ready 
to  listen  and  help  the  men  under 
him.  He  never  ..." 

Her  mind  continued  to  relive 
their  meeting. 

But  I  guess  youth  itself  is  a  rela- 
tive thing.  When  I  first  met  Clar- 
ence, he  too  was  young,  or  I  thought 
he  was.  He's  dead  now  so  I  guess  he 
wasn't  really  young  at  all  in  relation 
to  the  length  of  his  life.  He  was  old, 
older  than  old  Mr.  Miller  out  there 
in  the  audience.  And  the  sad  part  is 
that  he  didn't  know  it.  He  thought 
he  was  young,  because  we  are  foolish 
enough  to  measure  our  lives  ac- 
cording to  the  lifespan  of  old  people 
who  die  of  natural  causes.  But  so 
many  don't  live  out  what  would  be 
their  natural  lives,  and  are  really 
old  people  walking  around  thinking 
that  they  are  young.  It's  sad. 

A  young-old  sergeant  was 
speaking  now. 

"  . .  .When  I  first  met  Lieutenant 
Feldman,  I  knew  there  was  some- 
thing different  about  him  right 
away.  He  was  confident  and  made 
you  feel  confident.  He  knew  what  he 
was   about.    He  knew  why  he   did 


things.  He  was  right  and  he  made 
you  feel  right ..." 

Kathleen's  mind  demanded. 

Right  about  what?  About  en- 
listing? About  Vietnam?  I  remem- 
ber how  we  argued  about  that,  not 
about  the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of 
the  war,  but  about  the  Tightness 
and  wrongness  of  his  enlistment,  of 
his  going  off  to  fight  a  war  and  risk 
his  life.  Jenny  was  just  seven- 
months-old.  He  had  so  dearly 
wanted  a  daughter,  and  he  was  good 
with  her,  very  doting.  I  kept  re- 
minding him  of  that  when  he  first 
started  talking  about  joining  up. 

I  KNOW  that,"  he  said.  "I  know 
what  I'm  risking,  what  I'm  sac- 
rificing." 

"Then  why  do  it?"  I  kept  asking 
him.  "Why  do  something  that  may 
jeopardize  both  your  own  happi- 
ness and  the  happiness  of  your  wife 
and  child,  especially  your  child? 
Since  you  can't  be  drafted,  why 
volunteer  for  something  that  risks 
everything?" 

"It's  just  something  I  must  do," 
he  said. 

I  pouted,  nagged,  cajoled, 
pleaded,  prayed  and  cried,  but  all 
for  naught.  He  enlisted  anyway.  At 
first  I  thought  he  just  wanted  to  get 
away  from  Jenny  and  me.  I  tried  to 
make  his  home  life  more  exciting 
and  pleasant  in  every  way  I  could 
think  of.  All  those  fancy  meals,  and 
all  those  hours  at  the  beauty  par- 
lor. I  appeared  jovial  even  when  I 
was  depressed.  I  made  light  of  every- 
thing and  talked  of  the  future  as  if 
the  military  and  war  were  not  to  be 
part  of  it. 
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The  war  left  me  without  a  husband 

and  Jenny  without  a  father 


Finally  he  said,  "I  know  what  you 
are  thinking,  honey.  Forget  it.  If  I 
do  enlist,  it's  for  all  the  right  rea- 
sons. It's  because  there  is  a  need  in 
me  that  must  be  fulfilled,  a  need 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  you  and 
Jenny,  but  a  need  that  has  to  do 
with  manhood  and  honesty  and 
peace  of  mind." 

Anything  else  I  could  have  ar- 
gued with,  fought,  worked  against. 
But  how  do  you  work  against  some- 
thing like  that?  You  can't.  You 
don't  want  to.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  my  mixed  feelings  about  the 
whole  thing.  That's  when  I  quit  my 
nagging  and  pleading,  and  I  started 
acting  normal  again.  He  kept  on 
reading  the  papers  and  thinking.  I 
kept  on  hoping  against  it.  And  then 
he  went  off  to  war. 

The  sergeant  was  concluding  his 
talk. 

"...  And  that's  the  Clarence 
Feldman  I  knew.  A  man  in  every 
way.  A  Marine,  in  every  way  a  credit 
to  the  corps." 

And  he  found  his  manhood,  she 
thought. 

The  sergeant  sat  down  and  was 
replaced  at  the  podium  by  a  lieu- 
tenant. 

But  he  lost  his  life. 

The  lieutenant  began  with  the 
proper  introduction.  Clarence's 
mother  wiped  her  eyes  with  a  small 
white  handkerchief. 

And  lost  his  wife. 

"Clarence  R.  Feldman  first   saw 


Vietnam  from  the  air,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant in  a  deep,  even  voice.  "He 
was  seated  next  to  me  on  an  air- 
plane. I  watched  with  interest  the 
intentness  of  the  man,  an  intent- 
ness  that  I  was  to  witness  many 
times  later  in  and  out  of  battle  . .  . ." 

INTENTNESS,  Kathleen  wanted 
to  scream.  Can  we  blame  it  all 
on  intentness?  He  was  so  obsessed 
with  doing  something  to  end  that 
terrible  war,  to  end  the  suffering.  I 
suggested  that  he  go  out  and  carry 
a  sign.  I  can  still  hear  him  saying, 
"No,  I  mean  something  real,  some- 
thing that  counts;  ending  the  war 
will  not  end  the  suffering  unless  the 
people  are  free." 

Well,  he  went  for  all  the  right  rea- 
sons as  he  had  said.  I  guess  that 
means  he  died  for  the  right  reasons. 
I  wonder  how  I  would  feel  if  he  had 
been  killed  in  a  car  accident?  Not 
as  proud  I  guess.  Then  what  am  I 
proud  of?  That  he  died  for  the  right 
reasons?  Yes,  I  guess  so,  that  his 
life  had  a  purpose.  The  sergeant 
said  he  knew  what  he  was  about. 
That's  true.  Clarence  always  did. 
But  does  that  mean  his  death  had 
a  purpose?  I  don't  know. 

The  lieutenant's  voice  went  on. 

"He  was  dedicated  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam,  to  the  people  of  the 
countryside,  to  the  farmers,  and  the 
children  who  didn't  understand  the 
war  at  all." 

And  yet,   Kathleen  thought,   his 
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death  didn't  change  a  thing  in  that 
war.  It  didn't  change  the  lot  of  any 
of  those  poor,  suffering  people. 
What  it  did  change  was  my  life  and 
Jenny's.  And  that's  selfishness. 
But  on  whose  part,  mine  or  Clar- 
ence's? Am  I  selfish  for  wanting  him 
to  have  sacrificed  his  idealism  and 
to  have  stayed  with  me?  Or  was  he 
selfish  for  not  having  sacrificed  his 
idealism  and  remained  at  home 
with  Jenny  and  me?  I'm  unworthy  of 
the  man,  because  I  didn't  fully  un- 
derstand him,  if  any  woman  can  be 
expected  to  understand  "man- 
hood." I  can't  condemn  a  hero,  and 
I  can't  condone  his  heroism.  I  must 
live  with  his  honor  and  memory, 
and  live  without  love  and  warmth. 
Jenny,  too.  I  must  understand  the 
purpose  of  his  life  without  under- 
standing the  purpose  of  his  death. 
Jenny,  too.  I  must  consider  myself 
selfish  for  desiring  his  life,  and  him 
unselfish  for  giving  it.  But  how  can 
I? 

THE  award  presentation  was  be- 
ginning. Kathleen  was  led  to 
the  podium  by  Colonel  Harrison. 
The  inscription  on  the  medal  was 
read  with  great  solemnity. 

I  must  reconcile  the  loss  to  Jenny 
and  me  with  what  it  gained  for  Clar- 
ence. But  what  did  he  gain?  Man- 
hood? Peace?  Honor?  But  these  are 
concepts,  then,  that  I  don't  under- 
stand, and  perhaps  don't  want  to. 
I  don't  understand  what  Clarence 
gained,  and  I  do  understand  very 
deeply  what  I  lost.  I  am  without  a 
husband  and  Jenny  is  without  a 
father.  And  Clarence  . .  .wonderful, 
loving  Clarence  . .  .  idealistic  and  ded- 


icated Clarence  .  .  .  proud  and  in- 
destructible Clarence  is  without 
his  life. 

And  these  men  are  talking  of  cour- 
age and  devotion  and  honor  as  if 
they  are  more  important  than  life. 
They  may  be  to  these  men,  but 
they're  not  to  me.  Nothing  was  more 
important  than  Clarence's  life  to 
me.  I  shared  his  dreams  and  his 
hopes  and  his  fears.  I  alone  can  see 
and  appreciate  the  future  that  is 
lost  to  him  now,  the  happiness  and 
the  love.  I  alone  will  truly  miss  him 
when  these  services  are  over.  And 
what  good  will  his  courage  and  de- 
votion and  honor  be  to  me  then? 

"It  is  with  great  honor  that  I 
make  this  presentation  now  to  Mrs. 
Clarence  R.  Feldman."  said  Colonel 
Harrison.    " 

Kathleen  accepted  the  medal  and 
stood  before  the  microphone.  All 
was  silent.  Her  voice  cracked  only 
momentarily  with  emotion. 

"It  is  also  with  great  honor  that 
I  accept  this  award  on  Clarence's 
behalf.  I,  of  course,  knew  a  different 
Clarence  Feldman  from  the  Marine 
officer  spoken  of  and  known  by  the 
men  here  today.  His  influence  on 
me  is  equal  if  not  greater  than  his 
influence  on  any  of  you." 

Oh  God!  flashed  through  her 
mind  as  she  went  on, 

"I  have  much  to  learn  of  courage 
and  devotion  and  honor,  just  as  the 
world  had  much  to  learn  of  Clar- 
ence. His  death,  of  course,  robs  the 
world  of  the  opportunity  for  such 
knowledge.  It  doesn't,  however,  rob 
me  of  the  opportunity  to  gain  the 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Will  the  Real  Hippie 
Please  Stand  Up? 


By  Rita  Klein 


YOU  see  them  everywhere:  in 
large  cities,  in  small  towns. 
Some  are  students;  others  are  mere- 
ly unemployed.  They  come  in  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  colors  and  back- 
grounds. Some  are  male  and  some 
are  female.  Some  have  college  edu- 
cations; others  have  dropped  out  of 
high  school.  Their  immediate  an- 
cestors are  the  beatniks  of  the 
Fifties,  but  they  have  redefined 
and  reshaped  their  philosophy  and 
way  of  life  into  something  unique. 
They  are  a  strange  breed  nurtured 
in  the  decade  of  the  Sixties.  They 
are  called  hippies. 

What  is  a  hippie?  Or,  more  ac- 
curately, Who  is  a  hippie?  We  must 
realize  that  they  do  not  all  hide 
behind  the  exteriors  of  long  hair 
and  beads.  Some  of  your  best 
friends  may  be  hippies.  You  may 
be  a  hippie!  For  a  true  hippie  is 
anyone  who  chooses  to  follow, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  unwritten  tenets  of  the  hippie 


code.  And  many  of  us  who  call  our- 
selves straight  and  align  ourselves 
with  the  Establishment  are  really, 
at  heart,  what  a  hippie  is  all  about. 

A  hippie  thinks  as  an  idealist. 
The  key  word  in  the  hippie  move- 
ment is  PEACE,  with  LOVE  rank- 
ing a  close  second.  Verbally  and 
philosophically  the  hippie  seeks 
to  create  a  world  filled  with  love. 
But  his  definitions  of  love  and 
peace  are  all  tied  up  with  the  be- 
lief that  you  should  be  free  to  "do 
your  own  thing."  If  his  own  thing 
includes  using  drugs,  indulging  in 
uninhibited  sex,  and  living  off  of 
others,  still  the  hippie  waves  his 
freedom  banner. 

Jan  is  a  sixteen-year-old  girl 
who  has  just  gotten  out  of  a  state 
hospital,  where  she  had  been  under 
a  doctor's  care  for  an  overdose  of 
"reds"  or  uppers.  Where  did  she 
get  these  pills?  From  her  boy  friend, 
who  "loved"  her  and  wanted  the 
two  of  them  to  "get  high"  together. 
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What  makes  a  hippie? 


The  hippie  cult  knows  deep  inside 
that  love  and  peace  should  exist, 
that  there  is  a  sad  absence  of  both 
in  our  world.  So  they  are  idealists. 
What  they  lack,  then,  is  the  resolu- 
tion and  desire  to  put  their  ideals 
into  action;  to  help  change  the 
world  into  a  better  scheme  of 
things. 

The  hippie  rejects  the  Establish- 
ment and  its  values.  He  sees  the 
hypocrisy  of  adults  (and  who  can 
deny  its  existence?)  and  wants  no 
part  of  it.  He  chooses  to  go  his  own 
way,  make  his  own  values^  set  up 
his  own  system.  He  is  not  interest- 
ed in  reformation;  he  wants  only  to 
withdraw  from  society  as  he  sees  it 
and  be  left  alone.  He  condemns  the 
entire  political  structure  from  top 
to  bottom  and  considers  it  beyond 
aid  or  correction.  He  prefers  instead 
to  isolate  himself  and  congregate 
with  his  fellow  "believers,"  in 
communes,  on  the  streets,  anywhere 
other  hippies  are  found.  The  hippie 
reaches  for  people,  strives  to  com- 
municate and  understand  his  fel- 
lowman.  He  tries  . .  .  but  he  doesn't 
often  succeed.  Instead,  he  finds 
himself  hemmed  in  by  his  own  limi- 
tations as  a  human  being  and  by 
his  own  special  brand  of  hypocrisy 
— that  doing  your  own  thing  is  not 
always  beneficial  to  either  yourself 
or  those  around  you. 

Because  he  sees  the  modern  so- 
ciety as  a  shambles  and  a  sham, 
the  hippie  seeks  to  withdraw  from 
society  and  wrap  himself  in  a  womb 


of  illusion.  He  takes  drugs,  gets 
high  on  speed,  smokes  pot,  "freaks 
out"  to  strange,  psychedelic  music. 
They  are  his  escape,  his  opiate 
from  the  pain  and  pressures  of  th< 
world.  And,  along  with  that,  they 
satisfy  his  need  for  sensation  ful 
fillment.  The  hippie  is  sense  and 
emotion  oriented.  He  responds  and 
reacts  emotionally;  he  needs  con- 
stant reassurance  that  he  is  alive 
and  existing  by  the  fact  that  his 
senses  are  being  used.  Drugs  and 
music  meet  his  demands.  They  are 
his  saviors.  He  has  made  them  his 
gods.  Without  them,  he  sees  the 
world  falling  apart  around  him; 
with  them,  even  death,  disease, 
war,  and  poverty  become  obliterat- 
ed. He  will  not  fight  the  world's 
problems;  he  will  only  drug  himself 
into  the  lethargic  belief  that  pot, 
speed,  uppers,  and  downers  are  the 
answers  to  his  world's  ills. 

Material  possessions  mean  little 
to  the  hippie.  Part  of  his  rejection 
of  the  society  surrounding  him  is 
that  society's  preoccupation  with 
wealth  and  the  things  it  can  buy. 
The  hippie  isn't  out  to  impress  his 
friends  with  a  new  car  and  tailor- 
made  clothes.  In  fact,  possession 
of  these  things  would  mean  to  his 
friends  that  he  has  "copped  out" 
— gone  over  to  the  "other  side's" 
way  of  thinking  and  living.  So  he 
lives  on  a  minimum  amount  of  food 
and  money.  Usually  he  owns  only 
the  clothes  on  his  back. 

Many    of   the    so-called    hippies 
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who  run  away  from  their  families 
and  take  up  residence  on  the  Sun- 
set Strip  of  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco's  Haight-Ashbury  area 
are  running  away  from  a  well -fi- 
nanced, secure,  middle  class  exis- 
tence. They  want  no  part  of  the 
"rat  race"  they  feel  you  have  to 
participate  in,  in  order  to  attain 
these  possessions.  They  live  day-to- 
day, hand-to-mouth  lives.  The  ma- 
terial possessions  they  usually  own? 
A  guitar,  maybe  a  tambourine, 
whatever  amount  of  drugs  they  can 
secure  for  themselves,  a  pair  of  san- 
dals for  more  "formal"  occasions. 
Little  else.  This  is  where  they  ac- 
tively reject  what  they  see  around 
them  of  the  middle-class  paranoid 
pursuit  of  money  and  "things." 

DON  is  an  eighteen -year-old  boy 
who  left  his  home  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  to  join  a  hippie  commune 
in  Los  Angeles.  His  father  is  an  en- 
gineer; his  mother,  a  grammar 
school  teacher.  Their  combined 
yearly  income:  $28,000.  One  day 
Don  parked  the  new  car  his  parents 
had  given  him  for  his  seventeenth 
birthday,  packed  a  bag,  and  said 
good-bye  to  his  parents.  They 
haven't  seen  him  for  almost  a  year. 
If  they  saw  him  today,  they  prob- 
ably wouldn't  recognize  him  im- 
mediately. 

His  blond  hair  hangs  below  his 
shoulders.  He  has  been  wearing 
the  same  pair  of  jeans  and  the  same 
shirt  for  almost  three  months, 
cleaning  them  only  occasionally. 
He  owns  a  twelve-string  guitar 
which  he  bought  with  the  money 
he    took    with    him    when    he    left 


home.  Nothing  else.  "For  seven- 
teen years  I  saw  my  dad  come  home 
from  work  tired,  grouchy,  up-tight. 
He  didn't  enjoy  life.  All  he  knew 
was  work.  He  hated  his  job,  but  it 
bought  him  the  things  he  needed 
to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses.  I  de- 
cided one  day  that  I  didn't  want 
any  part  of  it.  So  I  left."  Is  Don 
happy — or  at  least  happier  than 
his  father?  "I'm  still  looking  for 
happiness.  I  can't  say  for  sure  that 
it's  where  I'm  at  now,  but  at  least 
I'm  still  looking.  Most  people  have 
given  up  doing  even  that." 

You  see  them  everywhere,  these 
people  who  call  themselves  and 
are  called  hippies.  There's  Joe,  a 
commercial  artist  who  wears  his 
hair  long  and  has  a  beard  because 
he  likes  it.  He's  not  rebelling.  He 
works  a  regular,  nine-to-five  job 
just  like  the  rest  of  the  "straight 
world."  He's  a  Christian,  an  active 
member  of  a  church,  and  politically 
active.  He  takes  no  drugs  and  has 
no  desire  to  do  so.  Paul  is  twenty- 
four,  has  short  hair,  wears  colle- 
giate-style clothes.  He  drifts  from 
job  to  job,  unable  to  commit  him- 
self to  a  career.  He  seeks  "love" 
and  "understanding"  from  girls, 
but  can  only  express  his  needs  in 
sexual  terms.  To  admit  any  other 
need  is  to  admit  his  lack  of  man- 
hood. He  is  politically  apathetic. 
The  world  is  bitter  to  him,  but  his 
cocktail  after  work  or  during  lunch 
always  seems  to  make  it  more  ap- 
pealing. He  leads  an  irresponsible 
life  which  totally  revolves  around 
his  own  ego  fulfillment. 

So  a  hippie  is  more  than  just 
long  hair,  beads,  and  dirty  clothes. 
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It  is  a  philosophy,  a  way  of  life. 
The  hippie  may  work  in  your  office, 
go  to  your  church,  live  on  your 
block.  He  may  even  be  you.  A 
hippie  is  not  a  new  phenomenon. 
He  has  walked  this  earth  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries. 

The  Sunset  Strip  area  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  hippie  locales  in 
the  world.  Here,  kids  come  from  all 
over  the  country  to  find  out  what 
the  hippie  scene  is  all  about,  to 
experiment  with  drugs,  to  reject 
the  Establishment  they  are  so  ve- 
hement against.  And  yet,  many 
of  these  hippies  are  discovering 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  Sunset  Strip 
and  remaining  there  to  witness 
about  their  new-found  life.  Paul, 
for  example,  is  a  nineteen-year-old 
youth  who  ran  away  from  his 
home  in  Boston  and  came  to  Los 
Angeles.  Two  weeks  later,  he  ac- 
cepted Christ.  Still  a  hippie  ac- 
cording to  his  outward  appearance, 
Paul  now  ministers  to  unsaved 
hippies  on  the  street.  Is  Paul  still 
a  hippie?  Externally,  yes.  Internal- 
ly, he  is  a  "new  creature"  in  Christ. 

Barry  Wood,  pastor  of  nearby 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Beverly 
Hills,  can  be  found  almost  any 
evening  witnessing  and  counsel- 
ing on  the  Strip.  For  his  church 
services,  Wood  dresses  in  tradi- 
tional suits;  when  on  the  Strip, 
he  becomes  as  one  of  the  hippies, 
donning  bell-bottoms,  paisley 
shirts,  and  beads.  In  this  way, 
Wood  can  reach  the  hippies  who 
might  otherwise  be  put  off  by  more 
Establishment  attire.  A  Christian 
is  not  a  square — nor  is  a  hippie 
always  "with-it." 


Paul  from  Boston  tried,  as  a 
hippie,  to  find  love.  He  failed. 
As  a  Christian,  he  succeeds  in 
loving  and  relating  to  his  fellow- 
man.  Paul  tried  to  be  a  nonconfor- 
mist and  wound  up  conforming  to 
the  hippie  code.  As  a  Christian, 
he  is  free  to  conform  only  to  Christ, 
not  to  any  segment  of  society.  And 
Paul,  looking  for  peace  through  the 
hippie  way  of  life,  found  it  only 
after  he  found  Christ.  "Peace  I 
leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto 
you:  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give 
I  unto  you"  (John  14:27  KJV).  And 
isn't  that,  after  all,  what  all  men, 
including  the  hippies,  are  really 
seeking?  ■  ■ 

FOR  ALL  THE  RIGHT  REASONS 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

wisdom  to  appreciate  these  difficult 
concepts  for  which  he  gave  his  life." 

And  mine.  And  Jenny's  too. 

"Thank  you." 

As  she  walked  off  the  platform, 
she  thought  gratefully, 

And  thank  you,  Clarence,  for  at 
least  the  courage.  ■  ■ 


TEENAGERS:  People   who   get   hungry 
before  the  dishes  are  washed. 

— Gene  Yasenak 
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Two  Dead  Soldiers 


By  James  T.  Cleland 


A  sermon  preached  in  the  Duke  University  Chapel 
Durham,  N.  C,  by  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel 


LET  us  place  in  juxtaposition  two  stories,  one  contemporary  and 
I  one  biblical,  both  concerned  with  soldiers  who  died  in  war. 
The  first  story  is  told  in  the  November  26  issue  of  The  Christian 
Century  for  last  year,  and  describes  Veterans  Day  —  November  11  — 
in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  understandable 
national  and  civic  pride,  for  a  school  holiday  and  an  elaborate 
parade,  for  a  "Veterans  Day  World  Peace  Luncheon"  and  a  patriotic 
rally  at  the  municipal  auditorium.  The  celebration  ended  with  a 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  And  that  was  that.  Or,  was  it?  The 
news  story  has  another  side  to  it.  Here  it  is: 

The  real  drama  of  the  day  unfolded  during  the  noon  hour  away  from 
the  downtown  area — at  Elmwood  Cemetery,  for  over  60  years  the  final 
resting-place  of  the  city's  aristocracy.  Outside  the  main  gate  some 
300  people  gathered  for  a  prayer  vigil  in  memory  of  private  first  cl 
Bill  Terry,  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam  in  July.  Bill  had  requested 
that  in  the  event  of  his  death  in  the  war  he  be  buried  in  Elmwood. 
his  mother  could  see  his  grave  from  the  family  home  near  by.  But  his 
request  had  been  denied  by  the  cemetery   management  on  the  sole 
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ground  that  his  skin  was  the  wrong  color — black  ....  November  11  was 
the  biggest  Veterans  Day  yet  seen  in  Birmingham,  perhaps  in  the 
nation.  The  soldiers  marched,  the  bands  played,  the  politicians 
made  their  fervent  speeches.  And  Bill  Terry's  father  sat  outside  the 
gates  of  Elmwood  cemetery  and  wept  (p.  1508). 

Bill  Terry  died  in  the  service  of  a  democracy;  he  could  not  be  buried 
democratically. 

The  other  story  is  from  2  Samuel  2.  It  tells  of  a  civil  war — long, 
long  ago — for  the  control  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Saul,  the 
first  King  of  Israel,  who  had  been  killed  in  action  against  the  Philis- 
tines. The  party  which  backed  Ishbaal,  Saul's  son,  was  led  by  Abner; 
the  party  which  favored  David,  the  giant-killer,  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Joab.  Joab  defeated  Abner  in  the  first  trial  of  strength.  At 
this  point,  Asahel,  the  brother  of  Joab,  comes  into  the  picture.  He 
was  the  younger  son  of  David's  sister,  and  was  famed  for  his  speed — 
"as  swift  of  foot  as  a  wild  gazelle"  (v.  18)  is  how  the  Bible  describes 
him.  He  was  one  of  David's  thirty  "heroes"  (2  Samuel  23:24),  and 
commander  of  a  division  in  David's  army  (1  Chronicles  27:7).  He  de- 
cided to  capture  or  kill  Abner,  as  the  Davidic  followers  pursued  the 
defeated  enemy  from  the  battlefield.  He  had  almost  overtaken  his 
quarry  when  Abner  suggested  that  he  ease  up  and  slow  down,  with 
the  argument  that  he  would  rather  not  kill  Asahel,  as  he  could  never 
look  Joab — Asahel's  brother — in  the  face  again  (v.  22).  Asahel  per- 
sisted, so  Abner  slew  him.  The  verse  which  intrigues  me  is  the  one 
which  enumerates  the  casualties  among  David's  followers:  "there 
lacked  (i.e.,  were  missing)  of  David's  servants  nineteen  men  and 
Asahel"  (v.  30).  Now,  where  was  Asahel  buried?  "In  the  tomb  of  his 
father,  which  was  at  Bethlehem"  (v.  32).  Why  not?  Bethlehem  was 
David's  town,  and  David  was  Asahel's  uncle. 

Two  dead  soldiers,  and  two  cemeteries:  these  are  our  two  stories 
in  juxtaposition. 

TWO  dead  soldiers  and  two  cemeteries.  Why  the  difference?  One 
answer  is  obvious.  Asahel  was  top  brass;  Terry  was  a  private, 
first  class.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  Asahel's  mother  was  David's 
sister;  the  newspaper  article  does  not  say  who  Terry's  mother  is. 
Asahel  was  a  member  of  the  dominant  race;  Terry  was  not.  Asahel 
belonged  to  the  "in"  group;  Terry,  certainly  as  a  corpse,  belonged  to 
an  "out"  group,  far  "out."  Asahel  was  an  "All  Israelite";  Terry  was 
not,  for  most  people,  an  "All  American."  One  wonders  if  the  attitude 
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in  Birmingham  would  have  been  different  if  Terry  had  been  a  briga- 
dier general  or  even  a  "bird"  colonel,  or  if  he  had  been  just  a  white 
private,  first  class.  His  color  was  wrong;  his  rank  was  wrong;  his 
family  tree  was  wrong;  his  community-status  was  wrong.  He  was  just 
a  Christian,  and  an  American,  and  a  soldier  who  had  died  in  war  tor 
his  country.  But  that  was  not  enough  to  make  him  persona  grata, 
corpus  gratum,  for  some  people  in  one  part  of  this  democratic  Repub- 
lic. 

One  would  think  that  a  cemetery,  as  the  anteroom  to  heaven  or 
hell,  would  be  a  place  of  no  discrimination.  Is  it  the  Moravians  who 
call  a  graveyard  "the  city  of  the  equal  dead"?  That  thought  came 
to  my  mind  some  years  ago  in  Salisbury — Salisbury,  North  Carolina, 
not  England.  There  is  a  Negro  college  there.  Livingstone  College, 
named  for  David  Livingstone,  Scotland's  greatest  missionary,  an 
African  explorer,  and  an  opponent  of  slavery.  Now  there  are  both 
drama  and  irony  in  the  commemoration  of  David  Livingstone  in 
this  neighboring  town.  Why?  Because  his  eldest  son  was  buried 
there  in  Salisbury  before  his  father  knew  that  such  a  place  existed. 
What  happened?  Robert  Livingstone  and  his  father  could  not  get 
along  with  each  other.  In  despair,  the  boy  fled  from  Africa — not  to 
Scotland,  but  to  the  United  States.  He  had  resolved  to  fight  in  the 
Civil  War.  Landing  in  New  York,  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  forces, 
under  an  assumed  name  lest  he  dishonor  his  father's  reputation 
(George  Seaver:  David  Livingstone,  pgs.  454-5).  He  was  wound- 
ed near  Laurel  Hill  in  Virginia,  captured,  detained  in  a  prisoner  of 
war  camp  at  Salisbury,  and  died  there  on  December  5,  1864,  age  18. 
I  visited  the  National  Cemetery  there  and  asked  to  see  his  grave.  I 
was  told  that  the  actual  grave  is  unmarked  and  unknown.  If  Robert 
Livingstone  had  been  an  officer,  the  burial  site  would  be  known.  He 
was  just  a  private,  and  his  remains  are  in  one  of  the  eighteen 
trenches  set  apart  as  a  common  burying  ground  for  ordinary  soldiers. 
The  city  of  the  equal  dead?  David  Livingstone's  body  lies  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  historic  Valhalla  of  the  late  British  Empire. 

WE  know  the  rebuttal,  in  theory,  to  such  discrimination,  be  the 
corpse  Robert  Livingstone  or  Bill  Terry.  It  is  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  in  the  creeds  and  hymns  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  It  tells  us  that  "there  can  be  no  love  of 
God  without  love  of  his  most  beloved  creature,  man."  That  is  how 
the  Dutch  Catechism  puts  it   (p.  378).  It  adds:  "The  law  of  hue 
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knows  no  limits  ....  Love  never  says,  It  is  enough"  (p.  379).  To  put 
it  pedantically,  the  principle  of  respect  for  personality  in  all  men  is 
a  fundamental,  the  fundamental,  Christian  social  principle.  To  put 
it  absolutely,  Christian  love  recognizes  the  infinite  worth  of  the 
downmost  man.  To  put  it  practically,  Christian  love  means  reading 
statistics  with  compassion,  according  to  the  late  Bishop  Gore  (John 
Baillie:  A  Reasoned  Faith  p.  11).  Robert  Burns  summed  it  all  up  in 
seven  words:  "A  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that."  A  man  is  not  an  I.B.M. 
card,  nor  a  Social  Security  Number,  nor  a  dog-tag.  He  is  a  man,  a 
child  of  God,  a  comrade,  a  brother — for  a'  that,  and  for  all  anything 
else. 

Is  this  too  highfalutin  for  you,  too  idealistic,  too  impossible? 
Then  listen  to  a  page  or  two  from  a  novel,  which  was  made  into  a 
motion  picture  for  the  second  time,  last  year.  (Judith  Christ  lists 
it  among  the  ten  worst  movies  of  1969.)  It  is  James  Hilton's  Good- 
bye, Mr.  Chips.  Mr.  Chips  has  come  out  of  retirement  to  become 
acting-headmaster  of  an  English  prep-school  during  the  First 
World  War.  One  of  his  duties  was  to  read,  in  chapel,  the  names  of 
old  boys  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war.  Here  are  two  pages  from 
the  book  published  by  Little,  Brown  and  Company: 


On  Sundays  in  Chapel  it  was  he  who  now  read  out  the  tragic  list,  and 
sometimes  it  was  seen  and  heard  that  he  was  in  tears  over  it.  Well, 
why  not,  the  School  said;  he  was  an  old  man;  they  might  have  de- 
spised anyone  else  for  the  weakness. 

One  day  he  got  a  letter  from  Switzerland,  from  friends  there;  it  was 
heavily  censored,  but  conveyed  some  news.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
after  names  and  biographies  of  old  boys,  he  paused  a  moment  and  then 
added:  — 

"Those  few  of  you  who  were  here  before  the  War  will  remember  Max 
Staefel,  the  German  master.  He  was  in  Germany,  visiting  his  home, 
when  war  broke  out.  He  was  popular  while  he  was  here,  and  made 
many  friends.  Those  who  knew  him  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  he  was 
killed  last  week,  on  the  Western  Front." 

He  was  a  little  pale  when  he  sat  down  afterward,  aware  that  he  had 
done  something  unusual.  He  had  consulted  nobody  about  it,  anyhow; 
no  one  else  could  be  blamed.  Later,  outside  the  chapel,  he  heard  an 
argument: — 
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"On  the  Western  Front,  Chips  said.  Does  that  mean  he  was  fighting 
for  the  Germans?" 

"I  suppose  it  does." 

"Seems  funny,  then,  to  read  his  name  out  with  all  the  others.  After 
all,  he  was  an  enemy." 

"Oh,  just  one  of  Chips's  ideas,  I  expect.  The  old  boy  still  has  'em." 

Chips,  in  his  room  again,  was  not  displeased  by  the  comment.  Yes, 
he  still  had  'em — those  ideas  of  dignity  and  generosity  that  were 
becoming  increasingly  rare  in  a  frantic  world"  (pgs.  94-96).  Used 
with  permission. 

Each  dead  alumnus  had  his  name  read  out.  In  that  school  service, 
there  was  no  summary  sentence:  "There  were  killed  nineteen  men 
and  Asahel."  Each  man — whatever  his  family,  his  rank,  his  prowess 
— was  an  Asahel. 

Some  of  you  will  be  going  to  Scotland  sometime.  Visit  Iona,  that 
little  island  off  the  west  coast,  where  Columba  brought  Christianity 
to  the  Highlands  in  563.  Visit  the  graveyard.  Sixty  Kings  are  buried 
there:  48  are  Scottish,  8  are  Norwegian,  and  4  are  Irish.  MacBeth  is 
interred  there.  So  is  Duncan,  whom  MacBeth  murdered.  There  are 
other  folk  also:  clan  chiefs,  ecclesiastics.  There  is  but  one  twentieth 
century  grave,  if  my  memory  is  accurate:  that  of  a  Nazi  aviator 
whose  body  was  washed  ashore  on  Iona  in  the  Second  World  War. 
He  lies  among  the  Kings.  I  wonder  if  anyone  knows  his  name.  I  won- 
der if  his  family  ever  came  over  from  Germany  to  stand  beside  his 
grave  on  that  foreign  holy  island. 

This  article  began  with  a  news  story  from  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Let  it  conclude  with  another  one,  from  Birmingham.  Here  it  is,  as 
recorded  in  The  Durham  Morning  Herald  of  January  4,  1970,  and  in 
The  Christian  Century  of  January  14: 

On  Saturday,  January  3,  private,  first  class,  Bill  Terry  was  buried 
in  Elmwood  Cemetery,  after  a  five-month  legal  battle  against  racial 
restrictions.  A  federal  judge  ruled  last  week  that  the  restrictive  clauses 
in  the  contracts  with  other  plot  owners  were  illegal.  Elmwood  did  not 
appeal  the  decision.  Bill  Terry  lies  within  sight  of  the  house  in  which 
he  grew  up  in.  His  white  pastor,  Father  Eugene  Farrell,  said  to  the 
congregation:  "I  hope  this  burial  is  a  symbol  of  a  new  age.  This  may  be 
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the  last  barrier  of  discrimination.  This  is  not  a  time  of  mourning;  it  is 
a  time  of  rejoicing." 

Then,  Bill  Terry  is  a  contemporary  Asahel?  No.  He  probably 
wouldn't  want  to  be.  He  probably  would  rather  be  Bill  Terry,  a 
Roman  Catholic  Christian,  a  black  American,  who  died  in  one  of 
his  country's  wars.  He  was,  and  is,  a  child  of  God.  He  is  in  that  white 
cemetery  because  a  group  of  Blacks  and  Whites,  under  God  and 
through  the  law,  were  able  to  make  a  point  clear:  that  in  democ- 
racy, which  owes  so  much  to  the  Judeo -Christian  heritage,  a  man  is 
a  man  is  a  man,  be  he  Jew  or  Christian,  Black  or  White,  Asahel  or 
Bill  Terry.  ■  ■ 

A  DREAM  THAT  FINALLY  CAME  TRUE 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


months  ago  and  said,  'Daddy,  I 
think  I'm  going  to  be  able  to  bring 
$1,000  home  for  you."'  Mr.  Taylor 
noted. 

The  incident  might  have  died 
there,  had  not  the  sergeant's  tale 
of  woe  reached  many  Memphians. 
Through  a  local  news  story's  ac- 
count, they  were  able  to  sympa- 
thize. 

Reaction  began  slowly,  then 
reached  a  crescendo  of  warm  feeling, 
ushering  in  a  steady  trickle  of  do- 
nations. The  Society  of  Commis- 
sioned Officers  sent  Sergeant  Tay- 
lor a  $25  check.  A  number  of  people 
sent  one  dollar  bills. 

One  contribution,  a  $900  cash- 
ier's check  presented  anonymously, 
renewed  the  Marine's  faith  in  hu- 
man nature. 

He  even  expressed  surprise  that 
people  could  be  so  overwhelmingly 
generous. 

Donations  kept  flowing  in,  much 
to  the  Marine's  amazement.  They 


originated  mostly  from  people  living 
about  two  hours  away  in  Memphis. 

Whatever  he  might  say  about 
Memphians,  he  couldn't  say  they 
were  stingy  and  thoughtless. 

"I  almost  felt  like  crying — I 
should  have  put  that  money  in  the 
bank,"  he  said  of  the  robbery.  "I've 
been  thinking  all  week  that  it  was 
my  own  fault." 

When  donations  reached  the  sum 
of  $1,300,  Sergeant  Taylor  declared 
he  would  go  out  immediately  and 
bank  the  money.  An  idea  struck  him 
that  he  should  make  the  best  use 
possible  of  the  $900  check  by  de- 
positing it  in  an  account  in  his 
mother's  name.  This  would  enable 
her  to  pay  off  her  debts. 

The  day  he  received  the  dona- 
tions was  blisteringly  hot.  A  humid 
100-degree  temperature  cooked 
pavements  and  beat  down  merci- 
lessly upon  the  front  porch  where 
the  sergeant  lived.  Crowded  in  four 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Someday  I'll  Be  a  Champion! 


PROBABLY  to  me,  the  greatest  highlight  of  the  last  Olympics  was 
staged  by  a  young  American  fighter— and  it  was  a  simple  gesture 
but  it  moved  and  thrilled  millions  of  Americans. 

George  Foreman,  representing  the  United  States  in  the  heavy- 
weight division  in  the  boxing  tournament,  was  pitted  again-t  a 
seasoned  Russian  fighter.  The  Negro,  who  was  much  younger  than 
the  Russian,  was  using  his  tremendous  power  to  good  advantage, 
and  in  short  time  wore  down  the  ring-wise  Russian.  When  Foreman 
was  declared  the  winner,  the  youngster  unfurled  a  small  American 
flag  and  began  dancing  and  waving  it  about  the  ring.  This  gesture 
must  have  made  many  an  American  TV -viewer  really  proud  to  have 
this  fellow  as  their  representative  in  this  world  sporting  event. 

George,  who  was  born  in  Houston,  Texas,  came  from  a  family  of 
seven.  They  were  so  poor  that  George  was  forced  to  quit  Junior  High 
School.  His  reason  was  that  his  clothes  were  so  shabby  and  patched 
that  he  became  quite  embarrassed  one  day  and  quit.  He  joined  the 
Job  Corps  and  while  working  at  the  Parks  Job  Corps  in  Oakland, 
California,  met  Doc  Broadus  who  took  him  under  his  wing  and 
showed  him  the  fundamentals  of  boxing.  Under  Doc's  guidance  he 
fought  25  amateur  bouts  and  went  right  up  to  the  Olympics  taking 
the  title  and  a  gold  medal.  After  this  memorable  event  he  turned 
"pro"  and  signed  up  with  Dick  Sadler.  Under  Sadler.  Foreman  has 
been  brought  along  slowly  and  carefully,  and  it  has  paid  off.  As 
Sadler  points  out,  Foreman  was  pretty  awkward,  got  by  on  his  great 
heart  and  power.  In  the  ring  every  movement  counts  and  after  each 
of  his  fights  (George  has  had  six  and  won  them  all)  he's  shown  great 
improvement. 

George  considers  Joe  Louis  and  Rocky  Marciano  as  his  ring 
idols.  Both  left  their  great  mark  in  the  ring.  "Someday",  says  George, 
"I'm  going  to  be  heavyweight  champion."  Our  guess  is  that  with 
such  a  goal  in  mind,  this  fellow  will  battle  his  way  to  the  crown 

—Mario  DeMarco 
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"cJfot  Our  Strength  or  Mi&ht" 

ByAlbertP.Hout 


EVERY  one  is  familiar  with  the  Thanksgiving  Proclamation  issued 
by  President  Lincoln  in  November,  1862,  in  gratitude  to  Provi- 
dence for  the  northern  victory  at  the  Battle  of  Antietam  and  which 
has  subsequently  become  one  of  our  national  holidays. 

But  few  are  aware  that  there  was  another  Thanksgiving  Procla- 
mation issued  on  the  North  American  continent  120  years  before  the 
Great  Emancipator's  edict  and  forty  years  before  America  was  ever 
thought  of  as  a  nation. 

This  proclamation,  like  Lincoln's,  was  also  brought  about  be- 
cause of  a  victory  in  battle. 

In  1736,  General  James  E.  Oglethorpe  established  a  town  and 
garrison  on  the  bluff  of  a  river  on  St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia.  It  was 
called  Frederica  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II. 
Its  purpose  was  to  keep  the  colony  of  Georgia  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish  who  were  firmly  established  at  St.  Augustine, 
Florida. 

Six  years  after  its  founding,  the  Spaniards  assembled  a  large 
land  and  naval  force,  numbering  about  3,000  men  and  51  vessels,  and 
sailed  north  to  sack  and  destroy  Fort  Frederica. 

To  meet  this  threat,  General  Oglethorpe  had  about  1,000  men, 
composed  of  British  regulars  and  Scots  Highlanders.  He  hurried 
them  over  a  military  road  which  tied  Frederica  to  the  sea,  some 
twelve  miles  away. 

The  opposing  armies  collided  at  a  place  called  Bloody  Marsh, 
near  the  south  end  of  the  Island.  The  Spanish  were  defeated  and 
they  returned  to  their  ships  and  sailed  back  to  Florida,  never  again 
to  challenge  English  control  of  land  north  of  Florida. 

Many  historians  believe  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  minor  but 
decisive  battle,  the  Spanish  language  would  be  spoken  today  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  instead  of  English. 

In  appreciation  for  the  blessing  of  victory  that  Divine  Providence 
bestowed  upon  his  arms,  Oglethorpe  issued  the  proclamation  on  the 
opposite  page.  The  words  he  used  equal  in  beauty  those  which  were 
chosen  by  Lincoln  over  a  century  later.  ■  ■ 
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FREDERICKS   FIRST 


/psuAtAA/ed,  tnat  i*v  Z&U-  (jpuuxA  cvrvcL  f^%rrvicUi4^. 
corvktict  -&ut  itiAJ  ok  ota/v  rrwn,  wwe.  taJt&n ,  drvd  &uZ 
tA/ize.  'kiifiut .    f^uXtv  tru,  /\yid,  -fvatA.  dene,  a^uoCt  tAlrtcfi-  jf&t 
U4-,  4y  ^u4ovcln^'  u*  jherrv  trie.  /bouH^i  o4r  a,  -nu^yve/Km^-  ijOC  , 
w-fw  4oviAtiul  t&xtit  tAvy  u/otaZcI  oonc^ujen.  wrul  ctUpo44*A4  uA-. 
fl&t  OtaA,  &to£*igtA  ol  rrUant  ruitn  &<*ved,  ka-;  Oka,  4<*j£v<i£i>ori 

*a  oft  tA&  fjytct . 

T^Ae/ue^ne,  It  U-  fiujjhCy  &coor*virv(f  iaa-  to  fytAvde/i  tfutAiA*- 
to-  Cfcnl  oiaa,  cU£i^eA£A, .  Trot  t/Ue-  fou/vbo&c,  asrud  i*x  rxe&a/tcL 
to-  £njeAe  c<rnAideA4iAioTi4- ,      M   -rixAjz&if  cUiSeirit  that  trht, 
ttv^ntu^-4iMh  dew*  &fr  £4ua-  ynorUA  &n&u£d  4c  ■fvttct  oa  a,  cLoaa- 
o4  spnAytic  ~T^™x"i<&Aqii/-(ATA*  £&  OLCmjAffttt*  Qod  lot  Aaa  asi&aZ 
defov&icvrvce,  ovnd  £*u  &nd  that  ie-  ■put  fo  t>rvU~  §rp<pun^rt- 
i^iA^a^iAyrh .     C/isrvd  J/  £MAoi>n,  that  £At€AA*one,  wwwe^w- 
fc4tlv<t£ yin  a,  CfinAAtlcvn,  cvnxl  C^dCu'  mcvrvncA,;  <Xs»#taAAxina 
p,orn  irUjvrnfauxAVCC  ovrud  &olcjl44-;      cvncL  ifvorw  aXJc 


(ftisri  KtiUsr  >ntf  cum  fiand  and 
4<a(  tAi*  hivntif  -&t*t  day  etJuly, 
Hi  Wiutvuea  in  LU&itfw.  In  t/u 
ytan  cf  Out  £oid  o+u  t/urwtand 
itv<*t  Aundted  a  nd  jtnU*  -  tux?. 


FOR  'GOOD  SERVICE.'  KING  GEORGE  U 
MADE  OGLETHORPE  A  GENERAL.  HE 
RETURNED  TO  ENGLAND  SOON  AFTER 
THE  VICTORY.  HIS  WORK  IN  AMERICA  DONE 
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Great  Chapters  of  the  Bible:  Hebrews  11 


God's  Heroes  of  Faith 


By  Kyle  M.Yates 


IN  PRESENTING  the  theme  that  Christianity  is  far  superior  to 
any  and  all  religions  the  gifted  author  of  Hebrews  majors  on  the 
superiority  of  Christ  and  his  transcendent  greatness.  From  the  holy 
hour  of  creation  he  has  reigned  as  the  Son  of  God  and  climaxes  his 
work  in  the  act  of  giving  to  the  world  redemption  from  the  power  of 
sin.  The  glory  of  Jesus  shines  through  all  the  pages  of  the  book.  It  is 
clear  that  the  author  believes  fully  in  the  doctrine  that  Christ's  way 
is  better  and  that  the  Christian  faith  is  superior. 

In  establishing  this  thesis  he  calls  out  his  famous  witnesses  from 
each  area  of  the  Old  Testament  age  and  asks  each  of  them  to  dem- 
onstrate the  marvels  of  faith.  He  gives  a  picture  of  faith  working  in 
lives  throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  author  to  show  to  his 
readers  what  faith  has  done  in  human  lives. 

These  witnesses  challenge  the  readers  to  move  out  into  more 
dynamic  Christian  living.  And  the  person  who  observes  that  life  will 
see  that  big  demands  are  made  on  one  who  gives  himself  fully  to  his 
Lord  and  Master.  These  heroes  and  heroines  were  presented  to  in- 
spire believers  to  live  their  lives  with  courage  and  commitment  and 
dedication. 

These  pages  give  to  the  people  of  all  ages  the  encouragement  and 


Dr.   Yates  is  the  Distinguished  Professor  of  the  Bible,  Baylor  Univer- 
sity, Waco,  Tex.  76703 
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Next  month:  Luke  2 

the  heartening  for  all  who  are  discouraged  or  tempted  or  persecuted 
or  afflicted.  This  "Westminster  Abbey"  of  the  Bible  brings  its 
challenge  to  young  and  old.  "God's  Honor  Roll"  speaks  to  the  heart. 
What  an  illustrious  roll!  It  is  good  to  learn  that  every  one  of  these 
heroes  of  faith  was  controlled  by  the  indwelling  spirit  who  sought  to 
magnify  the  name  of  the  Risen  Christ. 

The  author  begins  by  declaring  that  faith  in  God's  creation  of 
the  world  makes  for  a  solid  belief  in  eternal  verities  that  provide 
strong  convictions  and  abiding  evidences  for  ail  of  life.  These  men 
and  women  who  exhibited  such  faith  were  keenly  aware  of  know- 
ledge that  had  come  from  divine  revelation  and  from  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  of  God.  Invisible  realities  had  given  the  strong 
faith  that  had  established  them  as  heroes.  They  knew  that  God  ex- 
isted, that  he  had  a  great  purpose  for  them  and  for  his  world,  and 
that  God  would  bring  full  answers  to  the  questions  that  had  puzzled 
them. 

They  believed  strongly  in  unseen  and  future  realities.  It  was 
possible  for  them  to  connect  their  actual  experiences  with  the  future 
world  that  would  be  open  before  them  in  God's  own  good  time.  It  was 
clear  that  these  heroes  had  taken  God  at  his  word,  accepted  the 
truths  which  he  had  revealed,  and  moved  out  in  full  obedience  to 
their  Creator.  They  had  a  strong  conviction  that  the  creation  de- 
scribed in  the  Scriptures  was  truly  an  act  of  the  hand  and  word  of 
God  himself.  It  was  because  of  their  faith  that  they  "had  witness 
borne  to  them."  In  that  moment  they  had  won  the  approval  of  God. 

As  a  result  of  their  faith  their  lives  were  tremendous  witnesses 
for  the  eternal  one  who  called  them  out  into  the  new  life.  Faith  is  the 
one  response  that  God  expects  from  his  "new  creatures."  Because  of 
it  courage  comes  and  the  "victorious  life"  is  possible.  It  makes  the 
possessor  "an  heir  of  the  righteousness  that  comes  by  faith."  Faith 
is  related  to  "things  hoped  for"  and  to  "things  not  seen."  It  is  God's 
precious  gift  to  one  of  his  creatures  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  help 
carry  out  the  divine  will  in  the  world.  Faith  is  the  full  acceptance 
of  something  as  true  even  though  the  actual  evidence  is  not  know- 
ledge, but  there  is  strong  assurance  and  a  mighty  conviction.  Faith 
gives  conviction  and  assurance  that  has  been  provided.  The  readers 
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are  urged  to  "hold  fast  the  confession"  and  refuse  to  give  up  their 
faith  in  Christ.  Faith  calls  them  to  be  willing  to  wait  with  eager  ex- 
pectation for  God's  redemptive  purpose  to  be  fulfilled. 

By  Faith  Abel 

By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice.  He  was 
the  first  illustration  of  faith.  It  was  his  "witness"  that  brought  God's 
approval.  He  learned  God's  will,  took  him  at  his  word,  obeyed  fully, 
and  his  offering  pleased  God.  What  a  beautiful  exhibition  it  turned 
out  to  be!  It  was  the  first  recorded  act  of  faith.  He  understood  that 
the  sacrifice  must  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  holy  God.  In  faith 
he  selected,  prepared,  and  offered  it  to  God.  Immediately  he  re- 
ceived the  assurance  that  his  heart  and  his  offering  pleased  God. 
He  had  witness  borne  to  him  of  God's  approval.  Thus  the  man  who 
died  (at  the  hand  of  Cain)  for  his  faith  gives  an  illustration  of  a  beau- 
tiful faithfulness  that  continues  to  speak  even  to  this  day.  An 
eloquent  plea  for  faith  still  challenges  the  best  in  every  man. 

By  Faith  Enoch 

In  an  age  when  man  had  turned  away  to  utter  disregard  of  the 
deity  the  man  called  Enoch  committed  himself  to  God  and  was  in- 
vited to  walk  with  God.  Evidently  God  enjoyed  his  company  and 
regarded  him  as  worthy  and  acceptable.  One  day  God's  devoted 
companion  "was  not"  found  in  the  community.  The  Septuagint 
translates  this  line:  "he  pleased  God."  That  sentence  speaks  a 
volume.  It  pleased  God  to  take  him  home  to  be  a  member  of  the 
heavenly  company.  "He  has  been  testified  to"  that  God  was  greatly 
pleased  with  his  faith,  his  walk  and  his  witness.  The  author  goes 
on  to  say  that  "without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him."  God 
thus  becomes  a  rewarder  of  the  one  who  seeks  God.  Faith  is  assurance 
of  "things  hoped  for. " 

By  Faith  Noah 

By  faith  Noah  received  God's  approval  as  a  just  man.  His  power- 
ful faith  in  God  drove  him  to  run  counter  to  the  thinking  and  be- 
havior of  practically  every  man  of  his  generation.  Sin  and  injustice 
and  ungodly  behavior  faced  him  on  every  hand.  With  superb  courage 
the  godly  Noah  went  about  the  task  of  building  the  vessel  and  the 
assignment  to  preach  to  sinning  neighbors.  It  was  his  way  to  prove 
his  heaven-given  faith  and  to  establish  himself  as  one  of  the  choice 
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spirits  of  the  Old  Testament  age. 

Like  Enoch  he  walked  with  God.  The  Apostle  Peter  (2  Peter  2:5) 
calls  him  a  "herald  of  righteousness."  His  faith  gave  him  exceptional 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Faith  made  him  obedient  and  led  him  to 
build  to  God's  plan  and  to  serve  as  a  powerful  witness  in  the  midst 
of  a  scoffing  multitude.  In  it  all  the  faithful  preacher  looked  beyond. 
He  saw  God's  hand  of  judgment  and  God's  plans  for  deliverance  and 
God's  promises  for  a  new  day  of  triumphant  "beginning  again."  The 
faithful  saint  of  God  kept  on  believing  and  preaching  with  a  power- 
ful certainty  in  the  victory  of  God.  He  was  God's  man  for  one  of  the 
great  moments  of  the  world.  Faith  had  its  high  hour. 

By  Faith  Abraham 

This  father  of  the  faithful  is  a  sublime  and  graphic  example  of 
faith.  When  he  bravely  moved  out  into  the  great  journey  he  had  no 
inkling  of  the  location  of  the  land  which  would  be  his  inheritance. 
Because  of  his  faith  he  was  challenged  to  step  out  on  the  plan  of  God 
with  a  venturesome  obedience  that  challenges  the  imagination. 
How  could  he  do  it?  Ur  of  Chaldea  offered  much.  Haran  had  much 
to  give.  He  could  move  up  to  prominence  and  high  standing  among 
his  own  people.  Instead  he  listened  to  the  imperious  call  of  Yahweh 
to  move  out  into  an  unknown  land  and  begin  life  among  total 
strangers  under  the  guidance  of  the  God  who  had  many  promises 
and  unlimited  rewards.  The  call  made  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
strong  man  whom  God  had  chosen  to  become  his  world  leader  to  set 
up  the  new  kingdom  and  to  become  the  father  of  those  who  could  be 
counted  on  to  help  fulfill  every  promise  and  reach  every  goal.  His 
entire  life  became  the  glorious  picture  of  faith  in  God.  Faith  gave 
him  power  to  move  out  and  power  to  continue. 

He  recognized  God's  voice,  understood  the  importance  of  implicit 
obedience,  and  rejoiced  in  the  abiding  presence  that  made  triumphs 
possible.  As  he  moved  along  the  way  opened  before  him.  Step  by  step 
God  kept  him  steadfast.  He  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundation. 
Its  architect  and  maker  is  God.  His  faith  looked  beyond  the  present 
into  the  future.  He  went  on,  not  knowing.  By  faith  Sarai,  moved  by 
the  same  faith  took  hold  on  the  mysterious  promises  of  God  because 
she  judged  Him  faithful.  God  honored  the  faith  of  these  two  saints 
who  held  on  even  when  the  fulfilment  seemed  utterly  impossible. 
Wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  of  them,  to  be  called  their  God.  He 
claimed  them.  Faith  in  the  future  rests  solely  in  faith  in  God.  God's 
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man  of  faith  revealed  rieh  qualities  and  graces,  all  along  that  long 
life  of  faithful  living. 

Abraham's  great  test  and  supreme  trial  came  when  he  obediently 
"offered  up"  his  only  son,  Isaac,  as  a  sacrifice.  It  was  a  worthy  act  of 
exceptional  obedience.  Everything  depended  upon  this  child  of  his 
old  age.  It  was  a  traumatic  experience.  He  bowed  before  the  com- 
mand of  his  God.  He  did  not  understand  but  moved  at  the  divine 
word  and  made  the  full  sacrifice.  He  was  certain  that  God  could  and 
would  raise  him  up  even  from  the  dead.  It  was  a  true  demonstration 
of  God's  willingness  to  bring  about  a  resurrection.  Isaac  was  spared 
to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  plan  of  God.  Our  Lord  declared  that 
Abraham  saw  my  day  and  was  glad. 

By  Faith  Moses 

The  tremendous  faith  of  Moses  began  early.  As  an  infant  faith 
took  over  and  decreed  that  this  boy  was  to  be  preserved  from  death 
and  given  an  opening  to  the  throne  room  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt. 
A  daring  and  well-planned  act  of  faith  brought  it  about.  Parents 
who  loved  the  baby  had  been  nurtured  in  the  profound  truths  of 
Jehovah's  great  secret  with  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  The  tiny 
baby  inspired  faith  and  in  his  early  years  faith  impelled  him  to 
learn  and  understand  the  sacred  meaning  of  his  preservation  and 
something  of  the  significance  of  God's  special  plans  for  him  and 
for  his  people. 

He  looked  to  the  recompense  of  reward.  High  honors,  wealth, 
position,  and  promise  of  high  station,  only  challenged  him  to  the 
finest  preparation  for  all  that  God  expected  of  him.  With  a  strong 
burst  of  sterling  character  he  rejected  all  that  Egypt  could  offer 
and  chose  to  lead  his  own  people  who  were  slaves.  It  was  the  big 
beginning  of  the  full  working  out  of  God's  wonderful  plans  for  his 
own  chosen  people.  Moses  was  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the 
struggles  and  reproaches  and  tragic  experiences  of  his  people  in 
order  to  contribute  his  part  in  bringing  the  chosen  nation  to  the 
land  of  promise.  He  stood  and  conquered  because  his  strength  was 
in  God.  He  triumphed  "seeing  him  who  is  invisible."  Moses  was  able 
to  discern  in  multitude  the  true  people  of  God.  It  was  God  who  gave 
him  this  insight  and  made  him  able  to  carry  out  God's  orders. 

As  a  man  of  faith  Moses  showed  unusual  trust  at  the  Red  Sea  and 
at  Sinai.  During  the  year  at  Sinai  he  revealed  the  powers  of  dy- 
( Continued  on  page  58) 
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COUNTRYSIDE  CHAPEL  choir  of  Glendale  Heights  has  received 
recognition  from  Freedoms  Foundation  for  an  American-way-of-life  pro- 
gram. Charles  Lent  (left  foreground)  is  director  of  the  choir.  The  Rev. 
Robert  O.  Kantner,  pastor,  is  at  the  right. 


Patriotism  Appreciated 


By  Donald  R.  Brown 


WHEN  a  grief-stricken  mother, 
a  police  chief,  and  the  Free- 
dom Foundation's  Award  Commit- 
tee agree  on  the  value  of  an  activity, 
there  can't  be  much  doubt  about 
its  worthwhileness.  All  three  agree 
that    Countryside    Chapel,    Glen 


Ellyn,  Illinois,  and  Pastor  Robert  0. 
Kantner  are  doing  something  very 
good — perhaps  outstanding. 

The  Reverend  Robert  0.  Kantner 
plans  and  conducts  patriotic  con- 
certs on  the  Sunday  near  Indepen- 
dence Day   (one  year,   it    was    near 


Memorial  Day  due  to  local  schedule 
problems)  each  year.  His  church 
congregation  cooperates  fully,  with 
the  music  provided  by  the  church 
choir,  and  invitations  to  numerous 
guests  extended  by  church  officials. 
Those  invited  to  each  service  in- 
clude the  local  mayor,  police,  and 
fire  chiefs,  American  Legion  officials 
and  their  auxiliaries,  V.  F.  W.  posts 
and  auxiliaries,  Scouting  groups 
and  their  leaders,  D.  A.  R.,  mothers, 
wives  and  families  of  military  men, 
local  womens'  clubs,  Community 
Chest  leaders,  and  a  variety  of  other 
civic  leaders. 

Each  concert  begins  with  an 
American  Legion  color  guard  pre- 
senting the  colors,  the  congregation 
standing  during  the  pledge  of  al- 
legiance to  the  flag  and  the  singing 
of  the  national  anthem.  An  invoca- 
tion and  hymn,  such  as  "God  of  Our 
Fathers"  precedes  the  recognition  of 
civic  groups  and  special  guests.  The 
most  special  guests  are  active  duty 
personnel  in  uniform  who  move  for- 
ward and  are  introduced.  At  the 
1969  program,  the  three  soldiers  pre- 
sent who  were  on  leave  prior  to  going 
to  Vietnam  stood  a  little  taller  on 
the  platform  while  the  soloist 
moved  the  congregation  with  "God 
Bless  Our  Men." 

The  bereaved  mother,  who  was 
honored  at  one  concert,  wrote  to 
Pastor  Kantner  after  the  touching 
ceremony: 

Please  convey  our  heartfelt  thanks 
to  your  fine  choir  and  the  young 
people  who  participated  in  Sunday's 
program.  The  evening  was  beautiful, 
inspiring  and  to   many   of  us,   com- 


forting. We  are  grateful  for  your  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  servicemen  of 
Glen  Ellyn  and  honored  that  you 
chose  to  remember  our  son  and  the 
others  who  gave  their  lives  in  Viet- 
nam. God  bless  you  in  your  work. 

The  1969  concert  also  included 
numbers  such  as  the  "Shrine  of  De- 
mocracy," "America,"  "America  the 
Beautiful,"  "This  is  My  Country." 
"This  Noble  Task,"  "Prayer  for  Our 
Country"  and  concluded  with  "Bat- 
tle Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

THE  programs  fit  together  well 
because  Kantner  works  several 
months  in  advance,  planning  the 
music,  selecting  the  Scripture  and 
poetry  he  will  use,  and  beginning 
the  task  of  writing  to  all  local  digni- 
taries to  be  invited.  Many  have  re- 
sponsibilities in  their  own  congre- 
gations and  need  considerable  ad- 
vance notice  to  properly  arrange 
their  schedules. 

Legislators  are  always  invited, 
but  the  date  usually  falls  when 
Congress  is  in  session  and  they 
have  not  been  able  to  attend. 

Two  different  police  chiefs  wrote 
their  appreciation  of  Countryside's 
programs.  One  said,  "We  enjoyed 
your  fine  program  very  much  and 
certainly  wish  to  commend  you  for 
it.  It  is  my  personal  feeling  that  the 
church,  the  pastors  and  the  church 
membership  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
reinstill  love  of  God  and  Country 
and  bring  back  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
that  we  used  to  know  so  well. 

"Programs  such  as  this  bring  this 
about,  and  I  certainly  feel  that  we 
owe  it  to  our  men  in  the  service  to 
remind    the    congregation,    as    this 
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program  did,  that  these  men  who 
are  away  from  their  homes  and 
country  should  be  remembered  and 
need  our  support.  A  constant  re- 
minder of  this  can  be  a  wonderful 
assist  to  their  morale.  I  commend 
you  and  your  congregation  for  their 
thoughtfulness  in  this  regard.  Your 
special  words  pertaining  to  my  ser- 
vice were  greatly  appreciated  and 
your  thoughtfulness  was  very 
kind." 

The  second  police  official  com- 
mented, "Next  year,  I  hope  you  can 
have  the  same  service  and  invite 
me  again.  As  a  father  of  four  chil- 
dren, a  Navy  Veteran  who  sailed 
much  of  the  world  seeing  how  an 
average  family  lives  in  Europe  ver- 
sus how  an  average  family  lives  in 
our  country,  I  fully  support  the  slo- 
gan written  on  bumper  stickers — 
'America,  love  it  or  leave  it.'  As  a 
policeman  for  eighteen  years,  I  feel 
very  dedicated  to  our  country  and 
support  all  patriotic  events." 

The  Countryside  Chapel  received 
a  Freedom's  Foundation  Award  in 
1968,  for  the  previous  year's  pro- 
gram that  was  professionally  taped 
and  submitted  for  the  award  com- 
petition. (Parishoners  buy  a  dozen 
or  more  each  year).  Pastor  Kantner 
received  a  personal  award  for  a  ser- 
mon, "If  the  Foundations  Be  De- 
stroyed." In  the  sermon,  he  pre- 
sented three  reasons  for  Christians 
being  obedient  to  "powers  that  be" 
based  on  the  words  of  Paul  in  Ro- 
mans 13. 

First,  he  noted,  their  source  is  of 


God;    secondly,    their   servants 
of  God;    and    finally,    their   sub 
tion   is    of  God.   In    expanding   the 
first  point,  Bob  noted  that  "all  law 
has  its  origin  in  God.  This  doesn't 
mean  to  imply  that  God  favors  all 
governments    equally.    But    by    the 
same  token,  it  does  not  imply  that 
democracy  is  the  only  form  ol  g 
ernment    of    which    God    appi 
.  .  .  We  must  obey  the  powers  that 
be,  because  their  source  is  of  God." 

His  second  observation  was  that 
"the  law  is  only  feared  by  those  who 
disobey  it.  The  apostle  knew  the 
value  of  law,  even  though  his  head 
would  be  cut  off  by  Roman  power. 
He  knew  that  without  Rome  he 
could  preach  the  gospel  only  in  a 
limited  manner.  The  same  is  true 
in  our  day.  What  would  become  of 
our  missionaries  if  there  were  nol 
laws  governing  other  lands0  How 
could  the  "Good  News**  be  propa- 
gated today  if  'everyone  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes'1"  The  laws 
of  the  land  are  there  for  our  'good'." 

He  finally  observed  that  we  "are 
to  render  honor,  respect,  and  trib- 
ute  to  those  to  whom  tribute, 
honor,  and  respect  are  due.  Plainly 
speaking,  this  means  we  are  to  pay 
our  taxes,  no  matter  how  high 
they  may  be.  We  shouldn't  be  like 
the  man  who  after  April  15  couldn't 
sleep  because  he  hadn't  paid  his 
taxes  in  full.  So  one  day  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  IRS  as  follows:  "I  sim- 
ply cannot  sleep  knowing  that  I 
have    cheated    you.    Enclosed    you 
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will  find  a  check  for  $500.  And  if 
I  still  cannot  sleep,  I'll  send  you  the 
rest'." 

Pastor  Kantner  concluded, 
saying,  "On  this  Law  Day,  USA, 
when  the  babble  of  many  voices 
echo  across  the  land,  let  us  listen 
for  the  voice  of  the  Galilean  Car- 
penter who  said,  'I  come  not  to  de- 
stroy the  law,  but  to  fulfill  it.  And 
if  you  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments'." 

Countryside  Chapel  is  not  a 
"large,  powerful"  church.  It  was  an 
idea  in  the  mind  of  a  few  who  gath- 
ered for  Bible  study  and  prayer  in 
1956,  whose  number  grew  until  they 
finally  called  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kantner 
as  a  part-time  pastor  (on  faith — 
that  they  could  raise  the  money  to 
pay  his  partial  salary  and  faith  on 
his  part  that  they  would  be  able  to 
pay  him)  in  1960,  and  built  their 
current  structure  in  1961.  But  the 
church  group  is  doing  something 
that  could  be  duplicated  by  many 
larger,  more  "powerful"  congrega- 
tions and  whose  effect  could  be 
multiplied  around  the  world 
through  many  military  chapels. 

Do  you  know  a  bereaved  mother 
who  needs  to  be  reassured  that 
Christians  have  the  answer,  not 
those  who  are  saying  (both  explicit- 
ly and  implicitly)  that  her  son  died 
needlessly  and  in  vain?  Could  you 
do  something  such  as  Countryside 
Chapel  did  to  help? 

Do"  you  know  a  police  chief  (or 
Provost  Marshal)  who  also  might  be 
shocked  to  have  some  kind  words 


said  about  him  in  public  (or  even 
privately  over  a  cup  of  coffee)? 
What  would  happen  to  our  country 
if  all  police  officials  were  the  "pigs" 
that  a  few  declare  they  are?  Would 
the  "crime  wave"  wash  harmlessly 
on  the  shore  of  your  community  or 
would  it  rather  become  a  tidal  tor- 
rent and  wreck  everything  in  its 
path? 

What  ideas  do  you  have  that 
could  impress  thirty  people,  one- 
third  of  whom  are  chief  or  associate 
justices  of  Supreme  Courts?  That's 
the  makeup  of  the  Freedom's  Foun- 
dation Award  Committee  who  de- 
cided that  Countryside's  message 
presented  the  gospel  message  in 
such  a  manner  to  promote  better 
understanding  of  the  "American 
way-of-life."  Could  you  present 
some  of  your  ideas  in  such  a  man- 
ner? 

Bob  Kantner  and  his  church  of- 
ficials had  an  idea,  put  it  to  work, 
and  have  helped  their  community. 
After  reading  this,  you  already  have 
some  ideas  that  you  can  use  where 
you  are  to  meet  some  of  the  needs 
there. 

Patriotism  is  not  dead,  nor  is  it 
foreign  to  the  gospel.  Many  do  not 
have  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
patriotism,  but  if  you  get  to  know  it, 
it's  a  pretty  nice  idea.  Bob  Kantner 
thought  so  and  he  introduced  it  to 
a  gold-star  mother  who  agreed.  Two 
police  chiefs  appreciated  his  ef- 
forts, and  the  Freedom's  Founda- 
tion Award  Committee  verified  non- 
professional    opinion.  I  I 


INSCRIPTION  ON   EXPECTANT   MOTHER'S   CAKE:   Happy   Labor    Day! 
— Yasenak. 
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Paper    Doll    People 


By  G.  Curtis  Jones 


AN  enlightening  report  on  profes- 
sional athletes  is  offered  in 
George  Plimpton's  unique  book, 
Paper  Lion.  It  is  the  incredible  ac- 
count of  a  New  York  journalist  who, 
wanting  to  have  a  well-orbed  per- 
spective of  professional  football 
players,  made  arrangements  with 
the  manager  and  coaches  of  the  De- 
troit Lions  to  report  to  their  train- 
ing camp  as  a  rookie. 

Humorous  as  it  is  informative, 
Plimpton  shares  the  rigors  of  sum- 
mer conditioning,  charisma  of 
stars,  the  awesome  reality  of  human 
giants  poised  and  ready  to  inflict 
pain.  The  slender,  volunteer  quar- 
terback went  to  considerable  ex- 
pense, danger,  and  embarrassment 
to  experience  the  world  of  "big 
time"  football. 

He  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Lions 
as  earlier  he  had  worn  the  proud 
stripes  of  the  New  York  Yankees  in 
a  search  to  understand  professional 


baseball  players.  Plimpton  with- 
stood discipline  and  limited  action. 
He  was  not  a  professional  athlete; 
he  was  an  interloper.  He  referred 
to  himself  as  a  "paper  lion." 

Role  Playing 

This  daring  feat  brings  into  sharp 
focus  the  mood  of  America:  role 
playing.  Unlike  any  generation  in 
history,  sensitive  souls  are  probing, 
questioning  the  integrity  of  insti- 
tutions, systems  and  value  judg- 
ments in  an  effort  to  discover  real- 
ism, to  expose  paper  doll  people, 
experience  and  commend  the 
authentic  life. 

Affluence  and  authenticity  are 
not  synonymous.  Material  prosper- 
ity tends  to  substantiate  the  status 
quo,  soften  life's  fibers,  breed  uni- 
formity. It  is  difficult  tor  well- 
dressed,  well-fed,  well-intentioned 
Americans  to  grasp  the  awesome 
problems  engulfing  our  world.  Sue 


Mr.    Jones    is    the    Minister    of    the    Woodland    Christian    Church, 
1909  Woodland  Drive,  Macon,  Georgia  31201 
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cess  in  making  money,  in  gaining  po- 
sition does  not  guarantee  growth  in 
sensitivity,  responsibility,  and 
ministry. 

Sensing  the  escalating  artificial- 
ity of  Americans,  Elton  Trueblood 
wrote  twenty-five  years  ago  in  The 
Predicament  of  Modern  Man  that 
ours  was  "a  cut -flower  civilization." 
Bouquets,  however  beautiful,  and 
temporarily  satisfying,  ultimately 
wither  and  die  from  lack  of  sustain- 
ing rocks.  People  wither,  lose  their 
zest  for  living  when  they  separate 
themselves  from  the  genuineness 
of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Abdication  of  Values 

Phoniness  is  a  perennial  tempta- 
tion. We  see  it  in  clever  advertise- 
ments, pettyfogging  politicians, 
ostentatious  social  climbers  and  in 
the  sad  profile  of  disillusioned  par- 
ents. The  majority  of  Americans 
are  so  involved  in  personal  pursuits 
that  in  their  daily  responsibilities 
they  frequently  abdicate  such  fun- 
damental values  as  faith,  loyalty, 
love,  and  supportiveness. 

Often  young  people  are  all  but 
forgotten  when  they  go  away  to 
school  or  to  serve  in  the  armed  forc- 
es. Awareness  of  aloneness  contri- 
butes to  personal  frustration  and 
eroding  involvements. 

More  Communication 

During  a  visit  to  a  prestigious 
eastern  university  I  ran  into  a  young 
man  whom  I  had  known  for  years. 
"How  are  your  parents?"  I  asked. 
"I  don't  know,"  came  the  slow  reply, 
"I  never  hear  from  them."  A  few 
months   later  on  the  campus   of  a 


college  in  the  midwest,  a  lovely 
girl  called  for  an  appointment.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation, 
which  centered  around  her  prosper- 
ous but  impersonal  parents,  she 
said:  "They  are  plastic  people. 
They  never  have  time  to  listen — 
only  to  talk." 

Young  people  are  painfully 
aware  of  the  inequities  and  artifi- 
cialities of  our  society.  There  is  too 
much  confusion  and  animosity  in 
the  home  for  them  to  see  it  as  an 
ideal  Christian  unit. 

There  is  too  wide  a  gap  between 
dogma  and  dissent;  between  procla- 
mation and  performance  for  them  to 
be  attracted  to  the  church.  Too 
often  professing  Christians  are  pho- 
nies in  their  occupations;  relation- 
ships become  ritualistic,  not  a  con- 
tagious way  of  life. 

How,  then,  does  one  break  the 
syndrome  of  artificiality?  How 
does  one  experience  and  communi- 
cate the  authentic  life?  How  is  one 
to  love  in  a  day  of  suspicion?  How  is 
the  Christian  to  be  in  the  world  yet 
above  it  in  spirit  and  service? 

Some  Suggestions 

Each  individual  must  see  himself 
not  as  a  statistic,  digit,  or  computer 
card  but  a  precious  creation  of  God, 
so  valuable  that  he  sent  his  son  to 
guide  man's  growth.  Although  rela- 
tives and  friends  may  be  well  cared 
for  and  nurtured,  like  the  shepherd 
in  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep, 
the  authentic  Christian  will  search 
for  those  who  need  assistance.  He 
recognizes  and  recommends  God  as 
Lord  of  the  Lost. 

If  one  would  discover  the  authen- 
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tic  self,  he  must  examine  the  tower- 
ing souls  of  time  for  insight  and  in- 
spiration. He  must  not  limit  him- 
self to  biblical  literature  but  be- 
come acquainted  with  contempo- 
rary writings  and  modern  disciple- 
ship.  Following  the  death  of  the 
late  John  Baillie,  noted  Christian 
scholar,  his  wife  revealed  three  ob- 
jects which  symbolized  his  life:  the 
desk  where  he  wrote,  the  chair 
where  he  read,  and  the  pad  where 
he  prayed. 

He  who  would  claim  the  full  life, 
must  possess  the  courage  to  choose 
alternatives;  to  escape  the  tempta- 
tion of  conformity;  to  live  meaning- 
fully within  the  context  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  As  I  paid  my  parking 
ticket  one  day,  the  smiling  cashier 
said,  "Thank  you.  Have  a  good  day 
and  may  the  Lord  bless  you."  His 
courtesy  and  good  wishes  were  dis- 
arming and  contagious. 

One's  daily  conduct — consisten- 
cy in  compassion,  consideration  for 
others,  attitude,  grace  with  which 
chores  are  done,  sincerity  in  dem- 
onstrating love  in  the  home  and 
throughout  the  community — dis- 
tinguishes the  people  of  God  from 
paper  doll  people. 

Strive  for  Wholeness 

Dr.  Aaron  J.  Ungersma,  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Pastoral 
Psychology  at  San  Francisco  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  has  published  a 
helpful  self-study  under  the  title 
Escape  from  Phoniness  (Westmin- 
ster Press  1969).  After  reviewing 
the  hollow,  problematic,  isolated, 
divided  self,  Professor  Ungersma 
comes  to  the  responsible  self  and 


defines  him  as  one  who  is  suffi- 
ciently mature  to  evaluate  choices. 
thus  becoming  free  to  live. 

Such  a  person  learns  that  life  can 
be  lived  only  in  the  present.  Nei- 
ther past  mistakes  nor  future  fears 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  crush  or 
distort  him.  "His  self-assurance 
and  his  awareness  that  he  is  a  com- 
plete person  rather  than  a  hollow 
suit  of  armor  or  a  ceremonial  mask 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  give — 
and  to  receive — love." 

Paper  doll  people  are  powerless 
to  offer  and  to  receive  love.  Love 
is  the  ingredient  of  genuineness; 
love  is  action.  Christian  action 
transforms  artificiality  into  au- 
thenticity; ambiguity  into  purpose- 
ful identity.  ■    ■ 
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"It's  just  not  fair,  Mom.  Peter  waits  for 
me  to  finish  saying  my  prayers,  and  then 
he  just  murmurs,  'Ditto ...  ditto!" 
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By  Irma  Hegel 


Was  a  blockfront  desk  what  they  needed?  demanded  Eddi 


EDDI  Medford  heard  the  com- 
motion outside  the  cottage 
and  darted  to  the  living  room  win- 
dow. "Oh,  no,"  she  gasped. 

Ben's  brown  Chevvie  was  parked 
in  the  driveway.  Before  the  cottage, 
two  men  on  a  farm  truck  were  un- 
loading a  towering  desk,  a  high  cab- 
inet upon  the  desk  proper  in  the 
style  of  bygone  centuries.  Her  hus- 
band was  fascinated  by  antiques, 
and  forever  bringing  home  old 
frames,  a  mirror  in  which  a  reflec- 
tion was  impossible — but  this  . .  . 

"Open  up,  Eddi,"  Ben  was 
shouting.  "See  what  I've  bought!" 

She  opened  the  door  to  confront 
him.  "You  didn't,"  she  told  her  hus- 
band reproachfully. 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  kissing 


her  soundly.  "A  real  find,  Eddi."  He 
turned  to  the  men  behind  him. 
"Bring  it  in,  fellows.  Set  it  against 
the  wall  yonder." 

Straining  like  Volga  boatmen, 
the  men  trailed  the  top-heavy  piece 
of  furniture  across  the  rug,  a  yo- 
heave-ho  as  they  thumped  it 
against  the  wall. 

"Thanks,  fellows."  Ben  handed 
each  of  the  men  a  bill  and  saw  them 
to  the  door.  Her  Ben  was  a  big  blond 
fellow  with  round  brown  eyes  and 
huge  hands  and  feet.  He  reminded 
Eddi  of  a  tawny  collie  pup,  all  paws. 
Ben  was  about  as  unpredictable  as 
a  puppy,  too. 

"How  much  did  you  pay  for  that 
monstrosity?"  Eddi  demanded. 
She  waved  toward  the  massive  desk 
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that  had  somehow  succeeded  in 
dwarfing  everything  else  in  their 
pocket-size  living  room. 

"Hardly  anything  compared  to 
what  the  desk  is  worth,"  Ben 
boasted.  "If  some  museum  knew  we 
had  this  antique,  they'd  beat  a 
path  to  our  door." 

Eddi  spoke  from  a  deep  weari- 
ness. "I  need  a  washer.  We  could 
do  with  a  table  in  the  kitchen  .  .  . 


another  chair.  Ben  Medford.  ba- 
it ever  dawned  on  you  that  we're 
forced  to  live  in  a  summer  cottage 
all  winter  because  we  cant  afford 
rent  in  the  city'?  Yet  you  go  out  and 
buy  an  antique  desk."  Eddi  was  a 
tiny  woman  with  small  freckled 
hands  and  a  freckled  face.  Two  red 
spots  began  mounting  beneath  her 
very  blue  eyes. 
Ben  strode  toward  her.  towering 
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Is  it  for  sale — the  old  blockfront  desk? 


over  her  smallness.  "Sugar,  look  at 
it  this  way.  We'll  have  kids  one  of 
these  days.  Picture  our  son  and  our 
daughter  writing  on  this  desk  that 
goes  'way  back  to  1796.  That  little 
family  of  ours  will  grow  up  with  a 
real  appreciation  of  our  great  Amer- 
ican past." 

"And  probably  be  the  dirtiest 
kids  in  the  neighborhood  if  we  don't 
get  that  washer,"  Eddi  amended. 
She  and  Ben  had  been  married 
three  months.  Ben  had  swept  her 
into  marriage  much  in  the  same  way 
he  was  trying  to  make  her  accept 
this  desk. 

"Sure,  I'm  an  art  teacher  in  the 
grade  schools,  but  I'm  not  always 
going  to  be  that,  Sugar.  I'll  study 
part-time  for  my  master's.  I'll  free- 
lance art  work  on  the  side.  One 
painting  I  sell  may  put  us  in  the  big 
money.  Who  knows?" 

Well,  Ben  hadn't  painted  his 
masterpiece  yet.  He  wasn't  any 
closer  to  his  master's  than  a  year 
ago.  A  grade  school  teacher's  salary 
barely  covered  utilities,  rent,  gro- 
ceries, insurance,  and  the  upkeep  of 
a  car.  A  car  they  had  to  have.  The 
schools  were  in  the  city.  They  lived 
in  a  cottage  on  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  only  comfort  was  the  closeness 
of  a  church  of  their  own  denomina- 
tion. 

In  the  premarital  counseling 
Pastor  Newquist  gave  all  prospec- 
tive brides  and  grooms,  the  minis- 
ter had  told  them,  "You're  entering 
a  new  life  with  new  experiences  for 
both   of  you.   In  every   experience, 


look  for  God's  blessing  and  know  it 
will  be  revealed  to  you." 

JUST  where,"  Eddi  demanded, 
standing  before  the  desk  the 
next  morning,  "is  there  a  blessing  in 
you?  Wash  you,  I  most  certainly 
will.  If  you're  staying  in  this  house, 
you'll  at  least  be  clean." 

She  lugged  in  a  pail  of  warm 
soapy  water,  a  sponge  floating  in 
the  suds.  Some  job  to  wash  all  that 
gingerbread  trimming  and  those 
dozens  of  pigeonholes.  Maybe  early 
Connecticut  women  had  servants 
— certainly  they  must  have  had 
more  time  than  she. 

Ben,  returning  home  that  night, 
grinned  delightedly  at  the  sight  of 
the  desk.  "Sugar,  you  polished  our 
antique!" 

"Only  washed  it  off,"  she  contra- 
dicted. 

"I  love  you,"  he  whispered,  hold- 
ing her  tightly  to  him.  "Someday 
we'll  live  in  a  real  Colonial  house 
where  this  desk  can  be  shown  to 
advantage.  We'll  think  back  then 
to  this  present  time  and  say,  'Re- 
member when  we  bought  this 
beautiful  desk?  We  had  absolute- 
ly nothing.'" 

Not  quite  true,  Eddi  thought. 
They  had  each  other — that  was 
everything.  Ben  was  good,  an  un- 
derstanding husband  and  teacher, 
a  talented  artist.  Someday  they 
would  make  it.  Just  now  there  was 
Mom  and  Dad  coming  from  Chicago 
to  Connecticut  for  Thanksgiving. 
How  could  she  explain  the  second- 
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hand  furniture  they'd  bought,  the 
cottage,  the  lack  of  silver  and  dish- 
es, the  log  fires  they  had  to  build  in 
the  grate  to  supplement  the  heat 
of  the  outdated  oil  furnace? 

The  next  morning  she  pulled  on 
her  car-coat  and  walked  out  into 
the  grayness  of  the  October  morn- 
ing. Past  the  boarded-up  cottages, 
the  boats  in  the  boatyard,  on  to  the 
silvery  stretch  of  beach  with  the 
sea  churning  angrily  in  white- 
capped  waves.  Overhead  a  flock  of 
waterfowl  were  streaking  southward 
in  a  wavering  "V".  Could  Mom  and 
Dad  see  the  beauty  that  had  be- 
come so  much  a  part  of  her  life  and 
Ben's?  Very  doubtful. 


A  light  rain  began  falling  and  she 
hurried  home.  A  dreary  assortment 
of  bills  was  in  the  maiibox.  She 
brought  the  envelopes  in  to  lay 
them  on  the  desk.  "Today.  I'll  fin- 
ish polishing  you  and  line  your 
drawers,"  she  told  the  desk. 

THE  mahogany  responded  glow- 
ingly to  her  cloth.  Humming, 
she  began  cutting  shelf  paper,  care- 
fully smoothing  each  cutting  in 
place.  She  reached  the  top  cabinet 
to  dig  out  the  front  panel  to  find  a 
drawer  with  minute  particles  of 
sawdust.  Scraping  the  sawdust 
out,  her  probing  fingers  touched  a 
spring  that  revealed  another  draw- 


er.  Old  desks,  she  remembered,  all 
had  these  secret  drawers,  designed 
at  a  time  when  banks  and  safe  de- 
posit vaults  did  not  abound.  She 
pulled  out  the  contents — a  few 
faded  bills  marked  paid,  a  slender 
book  that  looked  like  a  diary.  The 
slanting  spidery  handwriting,  prob- 
ably a  woman's,  leaped  up  at  her. 

"My  days  are  hard  and  toilsome. 
I  pray,  that  with  God's  help,  the 
one  who  succeeds  me  will  have  less 
toil  than  I  have  had  ..." 

Another  page  said,  "By  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  and  the  honesty  and  in- 
dustry of  man,  this  may  one  day  be 
a  good  and  fruitful  land." 

Eddi  read  on  fascinated.  The 
diary  was  written  by  an  Abigail 
Williams  whose  husband  was  a 
magistrate.  Abigail  wrote  of  a  rare 
camp  meeting  that  was  "like  stand- 
ing at  the  gate  of  heaven  and  seeing 
it  opened  to  me."  The  death  of  two 
little  daughters  of  the  "dread  fe- 
vere."  A  Christmas  where  a  blizzard 
had  worked  untold  hardships  on 
the  small  population.  "We  offered 
our  prayers  to  God  this  Cherimass 
morning.  The  prospect  is  appalling 
but  our  hope  is  in  God." 

"Always  that  faith  in  God,"  said 
Eddi  as  she  closed  the  book.  "And 
it  sustained  you.  Poor  dear  Abi- 
gail." She  placed  the  diary  with 
the  mail.  She  wanted  to  close  the 
secret  drawer  and  found  it  caught 
by  a  coin,  larger  than  a  quarter  and 
smaller  than  a  half-dollar.  Carefully 
she  pried  the  coin  out.  The  edge  was 
serrated  and  fifteen  stars  were 
around  the  head  of  a  woman  on  the 
face  of  the  coin.  The  back  had  an 
eagle  with  spread  wings  in  the  cen- 


ter of  a  wreath  and  the  wreath  was 
surrounded  by  the  words,  United 
States  of  America.  "I  wonder  what 
it  is,"  Eddi  mused. 

Through  a  steady  downpour,  Ben 
returned  home  late  that  afternoon. 
Eddi  rushed  at  her  husband  to  show 
him  the  diary  and  the  coin.  Then 
she  drew  her  husband  down  before 
the  grate  fire  to  read  Abigail  Wil- 
liams' story  aloud.  Rain  streaked 
against  the  windows  of  the  cottage. 
Logs  crackled  in  the  grate.  The  fra- 
grance of  a  cooking  pot  of  beans 
drifted  from  the  kitchen.  "I'd  never 
part  with  our  desk  now,"  Eddi 
mused  contentedly.  "It's  as  if  we 
inherited  a  hallowed  something 
from  the  past." 

Ben  wagged  his  blond  head  in  as- 
sent. His  big  hand  covered  her  small 
fingers  as  he  drew  her  to  him.  "To- 
day some  antique  specialist  named 
Lee  Gutkind  talked  to  the  kids  on 
'Treasure  in  the  Attic'  Later, 
the  principal  introduced  me  to  him 
and  we  talked.  Mr.  Gutkind  wants 
to  come  out  and  view  our  desk." 

"Mr.  Gutkind  can  look.  He  can't 
buy,"  Eddi  declared. 

"That  goes  for  both  of  us,"  Ben 
agreed.  He  glanced  over  at  the  desk 
with  the  rich  mahogany  gleaming 
in  the  light  from  the  grate  fire. 

ANOTHER  week  elapsed  before 
Mr.  Gutkind  made  his  call.  It 
was  a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon  with 
soft  drifts  of  leaves  about  the  cot- 
tage and  the  trees  bare.  Eddi  and 
Ben  were  sitting  on  the  rug,  cor- 
recting the  morning's  Sunday 
school  papers,  their  Bible  open  be- 
side them. 
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"Well,"  said  the  small  mus- 
tached  man  entering  and  smiling 
at  the  domestic  picture,  "it  isn't 
often  I  find  a  couple  as  young  as  you 
are  at  home."  He  saw  the  desk  and 
strode  eagerly  toward  it.  "A  gen- 
uine blockfront!"  he  exclaimed. 
"How  much  do  you  want  for  this, 
Mr.  Medford?" 

"The  desk  is  not  for  sale,"  Ben 
explained.  "This  is  my  wife,  Mrs. 
Medford,  Mr.  Gutkind.  We've  both 
agreed  to  keep  the  desk." 

Mr.  Gutkind's  thin  nostrils  di- 
lated as  he  glanced  about  the 
shabby  rooms.  "I  dare  say  you  could 
put  the  money  to  good  account." 

Eddi  laughed.  "No  doubt  about 
that.  Take  off  your  topcoat,  Mr. 
Gutkind.  I  have  coffee  on  and  fresh - 
made  rolls.  Only  a  moment  to  bring 
them  out." 

Mr.  Gutkind  remained  to  visit 
and  talk  of  New  England  antiques, 
museum  pieces,  secret  drawers,  and 
unusual  discoveries. 

"Speaking  of  unusual  discov- 
eries," said  Eddi,  "I  found  a  coin 
wedged  in  the  secret  drawer.  Can 
you  tell  us  what  it  is?"  She  brought 
out  the  silver  piece. 

"Ah!"  Mr.  Gutkind  murmured, 
adjusting  his  glasses  to  look  at  the 
coin  more  closely.  "Why,  this  is  the 
first  silver  quarter,  known  as  The 
Draped  Bust.  The  design  is  the 
same  as  on  the  silver  dollar  of  1795. 
An  expert  would  have  to  judge 
whether  it  was  circulated  or  not. 
Uncirculated  it  would  bring  a  price 
of  $5,750,  circulated  $525." 

"You're  kidding! "  Ben  cried. 

Mr.  Gutkind  was  still  turning  the 
coin  between  his  fingers.  "I'll  make 


you  out  a  check  for  the  circulated 
value  right  now  if  you  say  so." 

Ben  glanced  at  Eddi.  it's  all 
yours,  Sugar.  You  found  the  coin, 
you  decide  what  you  want  for  it 
and  how  you  want  to  spend  it.  That 
washer,  remember?  Silver,  dishes 
table,  chairs,  day-bed  ..." 

"Let's  think  about  it,"  Eddi 
mused.  "To  tell  the  truth,  things 
aren't  important  anymore.  What 
Abigail  Williams  wrote  in  her  diary 
is  important." 

"Abigail  Williams?"  questioned 
Mr.  Gutkin. 

"A  diary  I  also  found  in  the  desk," 
Eddi  explained.  "Abigail  and  her 
husband  had  little  but  their  faith 
in  God  and  in  their  country.  Per- 
haps that  is  everything" 

"Come,  come,  let's  not  grow  senti- 
mental," Mr.  Gutkind  muttered 
impatiently. 

"We  are  sentimentalists.  We  al- 
ways have  been,"  Eddi  insisted. 
"We  do  thank  you  for  coming  to  our 
cottage,  Mr.  Gutkind.  But  this  is  a 
matter  that  deserves  long  consider- 
ation and  prayer." 

Long  after  Mr.  Gutkind  had  de- 
parted, Eddi  and  Ben  sat  before  a 
newly -lit  fire  in  the  grate.  The  shin- 
ing quarter  lay  in  Eddi's  lap.  The 
blockfront  desk  by  the  wall  cast  a 
shadow  over  their  closely  entwined 
bodies. 


A  JUDGES  DEFINITION  OF  AN  AC- 
CIDENT AFTER  HEARING  BOTH 
DRIVER'S  STORIES:  A  head-on  col- 
lision between  two  stationary  cars  parked 
on  their  own  sides  of  the  street. 

— Yasenak 
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Sit  on  the  Hatch? 


ByT.E.Moye 


THE  subject  of  this  article  orig- 
inally did  not  include  a  ques- 
tion mark.  The  idea  was  to  encour- 
age self-discipline  in  the  control  of 
temper.  Everybody  at  least  occa- 
sionally has  a  sudden,  flashing  im- 
pulse to  lash  out  in  anger,  either 
with  his  fists  or  with  bitter  words 
which  sometimes  can  make  darker 
bruises  and  deeper  wounds  and 
leave  more  lasting  scars  than  the 
most  rugged  pair  of  fists. 

Then,  how  could  there  possibly 
be  any  question  at  all  about  the 
wisdom  of  controlling  those  impuls- 
es? Is  there  anything  to  be  said 
against  "sitting  on  the  hatch"  and 
preventing  those  outbursts  of  tem- 
per which,  all  too  often,  are  little 
more  than  childish  tantrums?  Cer- 
tainly not.  At  the  same  time,  I 
kept  seeing  a  mental  picture  of 
someone  sitting  on  the  hatch  of  a 
ship     while     a     violent     explosion 


erupts  from  the  depths  of  the  hold, 
sending  this  startled  man  into  or- 
bit upon  the  altogether  unsatis- 
factory vehicle  of  a  hatch  cover. 

This  whole  business  of  what  we 
call  "temper"  turns  out  to  be  a 
very  complex  and  fascinating  thing 
as  we  look  deeper  into  it.  The  dic- 
tionary definitions  alone  present 
a  wide  and  interesting  area  for  dis- 
cussion. Temper  can  mean  "trend, 
or  tendency,"  as  in  "the  temper  of 
the  times."  Temper  can  mean  the 
"hardness,  elasticity,  or  workabili- 
ty" of  some  substance.  Temper  can 
mean  "the  degree  of  hardness  or 
resiliency"  of  steel. 

But  temper  in  people  means  the 
characteristic  or  usual  state  of 
mind  which  we  generally  encounter 
when  we  interact  with  them.  This 
is  a  man's  normal  disposition,  and 
we  may  say  about  him  that  he  has 
a  "good"  temper  or  a  "bad"  temper. 
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Temper  can  also  mean  a  man's 
"composure,"  a  kind  of  personal 
balance  or  equilibrium  which  is 
maintained  until,  as  we  say,  he 
"loses"  his  temper. 

Here  the  important  thing  is  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  Al- 
most never  do  we  willingly  admit 
that  we  have  a  "bad"  temper,  or 
that  we  are  simply  angry — others 
may  be  irritable  and  bad-tempered 
and  angry,  but  we  tend  to  see  our- 
selves as  "morally  indignant." 
Other  people  are  inexcusable  in 
flying  off  the  handle  at  the  tiny  ir- 
ritations that  come  their  way,  but 
/  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  com- 
pletely understandable  and  alto- 
gether justified  indignation  which 
I  express  from  time  to  time.  The 
point  is  that  anger  looks  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  outside  than  it  does 
from  the  inside.  And  the  outside 
view  is  often  the  more  honest  and 
genuine  view. 

Someone  has  said  that  Jesus 
could  be  majestically  angry.  I  sup- 
pose the  reference  was  to  the  time 
he  drove  the  moneychangers  from 
the  Temple,  or  to  certain  things  he 
said  to  the  Pharisees.  But  if  you 
calculated  the  amount  of  material 
in  the  New  Testament  which,  even 
by  the  widest  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, could  be  interpreted  as  de- 
scribing Jesus'  anger,  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  total  amount  of 
material  about  him,  the  most  strik- 
ing thing  about  it  would  be  how 
very  seldom  he  was  angry  and  his 
anger  never  stemmed  from  the 
most  common  source  of  our  own: 
a  selfish  concern  with  our  own  in- 
terests   and    prerogatives.    He    was 


never  angry  because  he  was  slight- 
ed or  misunderstood  or  m 
Realistically,  if  we  excluded  all 
these  reasons  for  our  anger,  would 
we  ever  be  angry  at  all?  It  all  oui 
anger  which  is  associated  with  im- 
patience, selfishness,  and  irritabil- 
ity were  taken  from  us  — would 
there  be  any  left?  Maybe  it  is  true 
that,  at  widely  separated  times, 
Jesus  could  be  majestic  in  anger, 
but  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  retail 
instances  when  anger  made  us  any- 
thing but  smaller. 

Too  Much  Anger 

Thomas  Fuller,  back  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  wrote  that 
"Anger  is  one  of  the  sinews  of  the 
soul;  he  that  wants  it  hath  a 
maimed  mind."  Maybe  so.  maybe 
a  man  who  is  never  angry,  who  is 
without  even  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming angry,  is  in  some  way  a  crip- 
pled or  a  maimed  man.  But  that  is 
not  the  trouble  that  most  of  us  ex- 
perience— most  of  us  do  not  have 
too  little  anger,  but  altogether  too 
much. 

What  happens  to  us  when  we  are 
angry?  What  is  anger,  anyway'.1  The 
word  itself  is  very  interesting  in  its 
derivation:  in  its  deep  Greek  and 
Latin  roots  there  are  such  mean- 
ings as,  "to  strangle."  "to  dis- 
tress," and  "anguish."  Anger  is  a 
strong  and  radical  word,  and  anger 
is  a  disruptive  and  dangerous 
state.  Horace  called  anger  "a  brief 
madness."  It  is  significant  that,  in 
the  vernacular,  we  say  that  an 
angry  man  is  "mad"  — but  we  sel 
dom  remember  that  the  first  mean- 
ing   of    the    word    "mad"    is    "in- 
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sane. 

The  point  is — and  the  point  be- 
hind the  addition  of  the  question 
mark  to  the  title  of  this  article — 
that  as  dangerous  as  a  man's  anger 
may  be  to  others,  it  can  be  even 
more  dangerous  to  himself.  This 
brief  madness,  this  strangling,  this 
distress,  this  anguish,  is  a  corro- 
sive acid  which  can  eat  away  at 
the  vitals  of  our  life — particularly 
if  our  only  way  of  dealing  with  it  is 
"to  sit  on  the  hatch"  and  keep  it 
all  tightly  bottled  up  within  us. 

Well,  good  or  bad,  dangerous  or 
necessary,  anger  is  a  part  of  our 
human  existence  and  it  is  likely  to 
remain  so.  The  question,  then,  is 
what  to  do  with  it  and  about  it. 
We  have  already  said  that  simply 
"to  let  it  rip"  is  no  adequate  an- 
swer. And  if  keeping  it  bottled  up 
inside  is  no  answer,  either,  what 
are  we  to  do?  Paul  had  two  further 
bits  of  advice  for  us:  he  said  that 
if  we  are  going  to  be  angry  we  must 
first  make  sure  that  our  anger  is 
without  sin,  and  then  insure  that 
it  is  brief:  "Be  angry  but  do  not 
sin;  do  not  let  the  sun  go  down  on 
your  anger"  (Ephesians  4:26). 

If  you  can  manage  it  so  that  your 
anger  is  both  sinless  and  brief, 
then  go  right  ahead  and  be  angry. 
But  for  most  of  us,  these  two  re- 
quirements would  pretty  effective- 
ly disqualify  virtually  all  our  an- 
ger. In  theory  it  may  be  possible  to 
be  angry  without  sin  and  without 
any  lingering  residue  of  bitterness 
and  resentment,  but  in  practice  it 
is  so  difficult  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  manage  it  myself  and 
have    never    known    anyone    who 


could.  Jesus  was  more  realistic, 
more  deeply  aware  of  our  human 
nature,  when  he  said,  "You  have 
heard  it  said  co  the  men  of  old, 
'You  shall  not  kill;  and  whoever 
kills  shall  be  liable  to  judgment.' 
But  I  say  to  you  that  every  one 
who  is  angry  with  his  brother  shall 
be  liable  to  judgment . . . .  "  The  old 
emphasis  was  mainly  upon  the 
other  person,  the  recipient  of  an- 
ger, but  Jesus  enlarges  this  con- 
cern to  include  also  the  angry  man 
himself.  Even  if  anger  never  wounds 
anybody  else,  never  kills,  never 
does  any  overt  damage  to  anyone 
on  the  receiving  end — the  angry 
man  may  himself  be  destroyed  in 
the  process. 

Managing  Your  Anger 

In  the  practical  realities  of  our 
human  existence  and  relationships, 
we  do,  of  course,  have  on  our  hands 
the  problem  of  managing  and  con- 
taining our  anger.  In  the  course  of 
our  everyday  experiences  we  are 
all  subject  to  irritations  and  re- 
sentments, and  it  is  certainly  in 
order  that  we  "sit  on  the  hatch" 
and  exercise  a  very  considerable 
measure  of  self-control.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  very  real  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  enough  as  Christians 
simply  to  manage  or  contain  our 
anger.  When  a  wound  or  a  sore  be- 
comes red  with  inflammation  and 
infection  we  say  that  it  looks  "an- 
gry." It  isn't  enough  simply  to  cover 
it  all  up  with  a  bandage — some- 
thing has  to  be  done  to  remove  or 
to  offset  the  infection. 

I  cannot  speak  for  you — although 
I  suspect  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this 
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— but  my  anger  is  really  very  sel- 
dom so  majestic  a  thing  as  moral 
indignation.  More  often  than  not 
it  is  an  infection  inside  me  which 
spreads  to  make  my  whole  being 
sick:  it  warps  my  judgment,  it 
makes  me  forget  the  goodness  of 
God  and  the  glories  of  friendship, 
and  it  disrupts  my  relationships 
with  others. 

Maybe  if  I  were  a  better  and  a 
stronger  man  I  could  be  angry  cre- 
atively or  morally  or  even  in  a 
Christian  way,  I  don't  know.  But  I 
do  know  that,  in  the  normal  course 
of  events,  even  when  it  hurts  no  one 
else,  my  anger  hurts  me  and  infects 
and  sours  and  warps  my  life. 

Then  I  had  better  think  in  terms 
of  prevention  and  cure,  rather  than 
mere  containment.  And  here,  as  at 
so  many  other  places  in  my  life,  I 
find  both  the  example  and  the  help 
I  need  in  Christ.  I  cannot  boil  this 
down  to  a  neat  formula — all  I  know 
is  that  when  I  feel  particularly 
close  to  Christ,  anger  is  very  far 
away,  and  when  I  feel  furthest  from 
him,  anger  is  quite  near  and  easy. 

Some  people  quote  Paul  to  sup- 
port the  contention  that  anger  can 
be  Christian,  in  the  passage  we 
have  already  noted  (Ephesians 
4:26).  I  had  rather  read  on,  in  the 
same  letter  and  the  same  chapter, 
just  five  verses  further,  and  find  my 
slant  on  anger  in  these  words:  "Let 
all  bitterness  and  wrath  and  anger 
....  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all 
malice,  and  be  kind  to  one  another, 
tenderhearted,  forgiving  one  an- 
other, as  God  in  Christ  forgave  you" 
(Ephesians     4:31-32).  ■  ■ 
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By  Berge  A.  Hoogasian 


THERE  is  some  strange  quirk  in 
human  nature,  very  difficult 
to  transcend,  which  causes  us  to 
look  with  hostility  or  suspicion 
upon  those  who  are  not  exactly 
like  we  are.  It  isn't  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon; it  is  attendant  in  some 
degree  upon  us  all. 

When  I  was  young — back  in  the 
"dark  ages" — and  considerably 
less  than  thirty  years  of  age — our 
neighborhoods  were  divided  into 
ethnic  groups.  The  Poles,  the 
Swedes,  the  Finns,  the  Italians,  the 
Armenians,  the  Lithuanians,  the 
Blacks,  all  lived  on  the  south  side 
of  town.  The  Germans,  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  were  "Northsid- 
ers."  We  didn't  mess  with  them; 
they  didn't  mess  with  us!  But  then, 
we  Southsiders  didn't  mingle  too 
much  with  one  another  either.  The 
Armenians  "identified"  with  the 
Italians    and    Blacks    pretty    well. 


The  former  two  were  isolated  by 
reason  of  somewhat  darker  skins 
and  inability  to  speak  English  with- 
out fracturing  it  all  out  of  shape; 
the  Blacks  had  societal  status 
problems  as  well  as  economic  prob- 
lems, so  they,  too,  were  isolated. 

The  common  meeting  ground  for 
the  parents  was  at  the  corner  gro- 
cery where  everyone  "charged"  his 
purchases — for  lack  of  funds — 'till 
payday.  Supermarkets  were  un- 
heard of  back  then.  They  got  to 
know  one  another  and  found  out 
that  the  other  ethnic  groups 
weren't  quite  as  bad  as  they  had 
thought.  Even  so,  they  kept  their 
distance.  WTith  the  children  indoc- 
trinated by  their  parents'  preju- 
dices, schooling  was  often  a  trau- 
matic experience — at  first  at  least. 
But  as  the  years  wore  on  and  the 
realization  came  about  that  these 
other    groups    weren't    exactly    as 
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painted— even  though  they  might 
still  have  been  a  little  "strange" 
— the  walls  of  non -communication 
began  crumbling.  By  the  time  high 
school  was  completed,  friendly  in- 
terchange of  ideas  was  a  distinct 
possibility  or  an  accomplished  fact. 

Perhaps  the  only  area  left  really 
untouched  was  that  of  worship. 
The  Irish,  Poles,  Italians,  and  .Lith- 
uanians were  Catholics.  That  was 
taken  for  granted.  The  Armenians 
were  either  Orthodox  or  "maver- 
icks" that  is:  Evangelical  Protes- 
tants. The  "Swedes"  and  Germans 
were  bound  to  be  Lutherans  — 
though  there  were  "mavericks" 
among  them  too — some  were  even 
Baptists! 

The  Protestant  "Northsiders" 
were  either  Methodist,  Episco- 
palian, or  Presbyterian.  Because, 
as  everyone  "knew,"  all  the  Scotch 
and  English  were  bound  to  belong 
to  one  of  those  churches.  The  re- 
maining Germans  and  Irish  be- 
longed to  "exclusive"  Northside 
Catholic  churches. 

Everyone  looked  down  (or  up)  on 
everyone  else.  Everyone  "knew" 
that  God's  chosen  saints  belonged 
only  in  "our"  church.  The  rest  were 
headed  for  hell;  and  the  sooner  the 
better!  ("And,  have  a  good  time 
now  'cause  you  won't  where  you're 
goin'!") 

We  weren't  laughing  either! 

Now  let  me  take  some  of  our  "an- 
cient history,"  add  to  it  some  ex- 
periences of  others,  season  it  all 
with  the  "good"  leaven  of  scriptur- 
al insights,  and  apply  it  to  an  area 
where  I  know  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  for  many  of  us  in 


the    service,    namely:    "Tolerating" 

— a   horribly    abused    word— peopk- 
of  other  faiths. 

Can  different  grapes  come  from 
the  same  vine?  Can  they  dwell  in 
harmony  though  they  aren't  alike? 
Let's  see. 

Joys  and  Stumbling  Blocks 

When  we  were  younger,  we  went 
to  the  churches  of  our  parents;  we 
learned  specific  doctrines;  we  fel- 
lowshiped  with  others  who  came 
from  like  circumstances  and  back- 
grounds; and  we  had  sense  of  iden- 
tification with  those  who  believed 
in  or  acted  in  our  own  patterns  and 
modes.  It  was  comforting  to  think 
that  we  were  the  sole  repositories  of 
the  "truth"  and  those  who  came 
from  other  expressions  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  were  outsiders.  We  might 
grant  that  they  were  sincere;  but 
they  were  wrong.  Dead  wrong!  And 
we  liked  to  think  we  could  prove  it . 

A  mitigating  factor  in  the  mili- 
tary, however,  is  that  we  are  often 
thrust  into  close  association  with 
persons  from  denominations  other 
than  ours  who,  while  worshiping 
or  engaging  in  conduct  at  variance 
with  our  own  upbringing,  neverthe- 
less appear  to  radiate  the  love  of 
Christ. 

If  we  are  perceptive  individuals 
we  may,  at  first,  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  Moreover,  it  we 
others  who  profess  to  be  of  our  own 
denominations  but  who  act  con 
trary  to  what  we  think  they  have 
been  taught  we  become  increasing- 
ly confused. 

Our  reaction  towards  the  first 
group     is     skepticism:     we     project 


that  while  they  may  act  like  Christ, 
they  can't  be  Christians  or  they 
would  be  specifically  what  we  are. 
It's  just  that  simple!  The  second 
group,  we  may  nonchalantly  write 
off  as  backslidden  or,  more  violent- 
ly, as  worthy  of  being  anathema- 
tized. 

Not  a  New  Problem:  Christ's  An- 
swer 

This  mental  set  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  our  own  times.  It 
plagued  Jesus'  first  disciples. 

One  day,  John  came  to  the  Lord 
and  said  that  the  disciples  had 
found  another  person  casting  out 
devils  in  Christ's  name  and  they 
forbade  him  because  he  didn't  be- 
long to  Christ's  immediate  disci- 
ples. Jesus'  response  was  forthright 
and  decisive:  "Don't  forbid  him  .  .  . 
for  no  one  doing  miracles  in  my 
name  will  quickly  turn  against  me. 
For  anyone  who  isn't  against  us  is 
for  us."  (Mark  9:39,  40.  Living  Gos- 
pels) 

What  Jesus  was  saying  was  this: 
Just  because  someone  isn't  exactly 
like  we  are,  doesn't  go  to  our 
church,  doesn't  worship  in  our  way 
is  not  a  sign  that  he  is  not  one  of  us. 
What  Jesus  was  requiring  was  toler- 
ance for  all  his  followers. 

A  Case  in  Point 

When  I  was  in  Vietnam  this  in- 
sight was  brought  home  in  great 
power  by  one  of  the  members  of  our 
chapel  family.  In  this  particular 
case  the  man  happened  to  be  a 
Baptist.  Our  congregation  had  in 
it  Methodists,  Lutherans,  Pente- 
costals,     Episcopalians,     Presbyte- 


rians, Nazarenes  and  others.  You 
name  it;  we  had  them. 

When  this  man  first  came  to  Tuy 
Hoa,  he  was  convinced  that  only  a 
Baptist,  and  especially  Baptists 
of  his  persuasion,  were  really  Chris- 
tians. He  attended  services  regu- 
larly because  there  were  no  denomi- 
national churches  for  him  to  at- 
tend; and  it  was  better,  he  felt,  to 
go  to  services  with  "outsiders" 
rather  than  to  remain  apart  alto- 
gether. 

In  the  social  hours  following  our 
evening  services  he  began  to  strike 
up  conversations  with  other  men, 
men  who  seemed  spiritually  in- 
clined, whose  church  backgrounds 
he  did  not  know.  When  he  got 
around  to  asking  those  of  this  same 
"spirit"  what  their  denominations 
were,  he  couldn't  believe  it.  At 
least  half  were  not  Baptists! 

He  was  even  more  confused  by 
what  he  saw  in  our  prayer  sessions 
and  Bible  study  groups.  It  was  al- 
most impossible  to  differentiate 
between  an  Episcopalian  and  a 
Nazarene  or  a  Baptist  and  a  Pres- 
byterian by  the  way  one  prayed; 
how  avidly  he  learned  from  the 
word  of  God;  or  how  he  personally 
conducted  himself! 

Slowly,  almost  grudgingly,  he 
came  to  admit  to  himself  the  truth 
which  Christ  had  taught  his  first 
disciples:  "Anyone  who  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us." 

On  his  final  Sunday  evening  ser- 
vice at  our  base,  he  stood  up  and 
testified  of  how  God  had  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  others 
loved  Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior, 
as  much  as,  if  not  more  than  Bap- 
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tists  — himself  included.  Later  on, 
a  Pentecostal  said  the  same  thing; 
then  a  Lutheran,  then  a  Metho- 
dist, then  an  Episcopalian.  While 
they  still  enjoyed  worshiping  as 
they  had  been  taught  from  child- 
hood they  were  now  much  more  re- 
ceptive, much  more  open  to  the  fact 
that  others — those  who  didn't  fol- 
low their  own  patterns — also  loved 
Christ. 

Other  New  Insights 

Then,  too,  the  Episcopalians, 
Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  and 
Methodists,  participating  in  pat- 
terns of  worship  other  than  their 
own,  found  much  to  appreciate  in 
the  "informal"  worship  setting; 
while  those  of  an  "unstructured" 
tradition  began  appreciating  the 
contributions  of  more  "liturgical  - 
ly"-oriented  services.  With  the 
suspicions    and    fears    of    the    un- 


known now  broken  down,  by  person- 
al contact  and  the  worship  of  a 
common  Lord,  our  men  became  more 
and  more  open  to  one  another  as 
human  beings  with  the  common 
heritage  of  being  lost  in  sin  but 
saved  by  the  grace  and  love  of  God. 

A  Final  Word 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  com- 
promising our  beliefs.  We  would  be 
untrue  to  ourselves  and  our  heri- 
tage would  we  do  that.  But  this 
does  not  mean  we  cannot  accept 
others  for  what  they  are,  learn  from 
them  what  we  can,  and  seek  to 
bless  their  lives  however  we  are 
able  by  our  Christlikeness. 

Perhaps,  the  same  vine  can  pro- 
duce different  grapes.  And  perhap>. 
with  a  little  push  through  prayer 
and  a  big  pull  through  God's  grace, 
we  can  even  appreciate  the  differ- 
ences! 


CORK, 
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A  DREAM  THAT  FINALLY  CAME  TRUE 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


rooms,  mostly  of  patched  walls, 
were  a  portion  of  his  family  who 
turned  on  happy  grins  when  they 
heard  of  the  rally  by  Memphians 
and  other  Mid-South  residents. 

IT  WAS  probably  the  happiest 
day  they  had  known  in  a  long 
while,  and  it  erased  the  aura  of  mis- 
ery about  them.  The  money  made 
possible  a  dream  snatched  away 
from  the  sergeant  by  the  unfortu- 
nate incident. 

It  also  made  it  possible  for  the 
Marine  to  think  about  the  perpe- 
trators with  a  degree  of  forgiveness 
in  his  heart. 

Sergeant  Taylor  said  he  had  no 
grudge  against  the  three  men.  For 


they  probably  weren't  aware  of  how 
hard  he  had  saved  for  it,  or  that  he 
had  made  the  money  in  Vietnam, 
the  sergeant  said. 

The  response  of  the  public  had 
not  only  been  generous  but  exceed- 
ingly quick.  The  time  between  the 
robbery  and  the  flood  of  donations 
was  several  days. 

Within  the  short  period  of  a  week, 
a  total  of  $1,300  had  rolled  in.  This 
just  about  rendered  the  sergeant 
speechless. 

It  made  his  adjustment  to  civilian 
life  a  joy  instead  of  an  ordeal.  It  also 
revealed  the  spirit  of  giving  in- 
stilled in  so  many  hearts. 

Most  people  just  need  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what's  inside.       ■  ■ 


GOD'S  HEROES  OF  FAITH 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

namic  leadership  and  evidences  of  a  strong  faith.  As  he  wrote  the 
divine  words  from  God  and  taught  those  laws  to  the  people  even 
richer  areas  of  greatness  presented  themselves.  As  God's  man  to  pre- 
pare and  give  the  law  to  the  men  whom  God  had  chosen  to  people 
the  land,  Moses  looms  large  and  established  himself  as  God's 
prophet -preacher-lawgiver.  The  mighty  man  of  faith  stood  tall 
among  the  multitude.  The  eternal  God  had  his  great  leader  leading 
his  hosts. 

Faith  gets  a  strong  grip  on  a  man  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  grip  that 
controls  his  life  and  actions  for  all  his  days.  God  is  a  covenant- 
keeping  God  who  works  toward  eternal  triumphs.  The  soul  of  a 
great  man  is  too  big  to  be  content  with  this  world  and  outward 
things.  It  is  the  one  life  he  has  to  live.  God  tries  a  man  to  bring  out 
the  true  strands  of  character.  ■  ■ 
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James  Talone 


James  Talone  is  an  artist  who  has 
illustrated  many  stories  in  THE 
LINK  since  March,  1958.  His  art 
work  has  appeared  in  at  least  36 
issues,  and  his  art  covers  have 
graced  a  number  of  our  Christmas 
issues. 

Jim  was  born  in  Conshohocken, 
Pa.,  where  he  still  lives.  After  grad- 
uation from  high  school,  he  at- 
tended the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Art  graduating  in  1937. 

He  says  that  he  did  many  things 
during  those  depression  years — 
worked  as  a  laborer — managed  a 
news  agency — operated  a  haber- 
dashery. 

He  then  adds  that  "in  the  middle 
of  all  this  I  married  a  lovely  local 
girl  named  Clare — and  six  months 
later  found  myself  in  uniform." 
Army  life  was  tough  during  World 


War  II;  he  said  goodbye  to  his  wile 
and  "saw  her  again  three  and  one- 
half  years  later  in  1946." 

Upon  his  return,  he  began  free- 
lancing and  "ghosted"  the  Shadow 
comic  books.  He  has  been  an  illus- 
trator for  many  publications  and 
many  advertisements,  and  is  work- 
ing mostly  in  the  advertising  field 
now.  We're  glad  that  Jim's  work  is 
still  adding  luster  to  our  magazine. 

In  April,  he  and  his  wife  visited 
Ireland,  and  now  he  is  looking  for- 
ward to  being  the  proud  father  oi  a 
lovely  bride  this  fall. 

Our  writers  appreciate  the  touch 
his  illustrations  give  to  their  stories. 
and  so  do  we.  It's  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  such  a  fine  artist,  and 
a  very  nice  person.  (See  pages  14. 
45,  and  47  for  his  illustrations  in 
this  issue.) 
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RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES  AT 
DANANG 
It  is  amazing  how  religious  activi- 
ties keep  going  right  on  or  near  the 
battlefront. 


UPPER  LEFT:  Chaplain  Donald  M. 
Covington,  XXIV  Corps,  Da  Nang, 
Vietnam  greets  a  chapel  worshiper: 
Miss  Carol  Anderson,  a  Baptist  mis- 
sionary. 


LOWER  LEFT:  SGM  George  Sissum, 
XXIV  Corps,  Da  Nang,  receives  the 
morning  offering  in  the  Protestant 
worship  service.  Soldiers  give  many 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  chapel  offer- 
ings for  God's  work. 


BELOW:  Protestant  choir  at  Hq 
XXIV  Corps  in  Da  Nang.  L.  to  R: 
MAJ  Wallace  Arnold;  LTC  John 
Simpson,  Sp4  Rick  flonea;  2nd  row: 
SSG  Hill,  MAJ  Clyde  Glosson. 


Dr.  Ted  W.  Engstrom,  executive 
vice  president  of  World  Vision  In- 
ternational, has  been  named  Lay- 
man of  the  Year  by  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals.  Before 
joining  World  Vision  in  1963,  Engs- 
trom served  for  six  years  as  presi- 
dent of  Youth  for  Christ  Interna- 
tional and  previously  was  general 
manager  of  Zondervan  Publishing 
House.    He  has   authored  24  books. 


FT.  MCCLELLAN,  ALA.— Mrs.  Ray 
E.  Woodall,  chairman  of  the  spiri- 
tual life  committee,  gives  oath  of 
office  to  the  new  officers  of  PWOC, 
May  12,  at  Rel  Ed  Center.  From  L  to 
R  are:  Mrs.  Woodall,  Mrs.  Dennis 
W.  Green,  president;  Mrs.  Glen 
Hester,  secretary;  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Fergerson,  treasurer. 


CONFIRMATION  CLASS  for  Protestants  held  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground, 
Yuma,  Ariz,  on  Palm  Sunday,  22  March  1970.  On  the  left  is  Ch  (COL) 
Ray  Rowland,  TECOM  Chaplain,  and  on  the  right  is  the  Rev.  Woodson 
Mims  of  Yuma,  the  officiant  at  the  baptism  of  the  Baptist  youth.  Chap- 
lain (MAJ)  James  W.  Griffis,  Jr.,  Staff  Chaplain,  is  back  of  the  group. 
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Nov.  1  All  Saints  Day.  24th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Nov.  1-30.  National  Retarded  Children's  Month. 

Nov.  2.  All-Souls  Day.   Commemorates  the  faithful  departed.  Also  James 

Knox  Polk's  birthday.  11th  President  of  the  U.  S.  Born  this  day  in  1795. 

Also  Warren  G.  Harding's  birthday.  29th  President  of  the  U.  S.  Born 

this  day  in  1865. 
Nov.  3.  General  Election  Day.  Don't  fail  to  cast  your  ballot. 
Nov.  6.  World  Community  Day. 

Nov.  7.  Pilgrim  Festival.  Claremont,  Florence  Lerrigo,  Puerto  Rico. 
Nov.  8.  Stewardship  Sunday.  Also  25th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Nov.  8-14.  World  Fellowship  Week.  Sponsored  by  YWCA  in  78  countries. 
Nov.  9.  Spiro  Agnew's  birthday.  39th  V-P  of  the  U.  S.  Born  this  day  in  1918. 
Nov.  9-15.  Youth  Appreciation  Week. 
Nov.   10.  Marine   Corps   Birthdav.   Commemorates   Corps   establishment  in 

1775. 
Nov.  11.  Veterans  Day.  Also  International  Horse  Race,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Nov.  12-Dec.  31.  Christmas    Seal    Campaign.    To    fight    tuberculosis    and 

other  respiratory  diseases. 
Nov.  15.  26th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Nov.  15-21.  National  Children's  Book  Week. 
Nov.  17-23.  National  Stamp  Collecting  Week. 
Nov.  20-Dec.  20.  Jewish  Book  Month. 
Nov.  22.  Thanksgiving     Sunday.     Also     Universal     Bible     Sunday.     27th 

Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Nov.  22-28.  Latin  America  Week. 
Nov.  23.  Franklin  Pierce's  birthday.  14th  President  of  the  U.  S.  Born  this 

day  in  1804. 
Nov.  24.  Zachary  Taylor's  birthday.  12th  President  of  the  U.  S.  Born  this 

day  in  1784. 
Nov.  26.  THANKSGIVING  DAY.  For  what  are  you  thankful? 
Nov.  26-Dec.  25.  Worldwide  Bible  Reading  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
Nov.  28.  Army-Navy  Football  Game.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Nov.  30.  St.  Andrews  Day.  Celebrates  patron  saint  of  Scotland. 


You  used  to  be  able  to  get  away  from  it  all  but  nowadays  everything  is  portable. 

What  the  man  who  has  everything  needs  is  a  memorandum  of  when  the  pay- 
ments fall  due. — Anna  Herbert. 
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rjlHROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  five  articles 
_L  prepared   not   only   for  individual   reading,    but    also   for  group 
discussion  and  lay  leader's  helps. 

1.  Turning  Doubt  into  Hope  (page  12) 
Biblical  Material:  Matthew  3:1-17 

Suppose  you  are  faced  with  a  moral  choice  in  which  you  see 
every  other  person  in  your  group  make  what  you  believe  to  be  a 
wrong  decision:  (1)  How  should  you  evaluate  your  position?  (2) 
If  you  stand  firm  in  your  conviction  what  do  you  have  that  others 
don't?  Share  with  a  close  friend  some  of  your  doubts.  How  can  you 
gain  victory  over  these  doubts? 

2.  God's  Heroes  of  Faith  (page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  Hebrews  11 

What  did  the  writer  admire  in  these  heroes  mentioned  in  He- 
brews 11?  What  is  faith?  How  real  is  the  unseen  world?  Enoch 
walked  with  God.  What  does  this  mean?  How  may  we  walk  with  God? 
Why  is  Abraham  called  a  man  of  faith?  How  can  we  be  men  of  fait  h? 

3.  Paper  Doll  People  (page  41) 
Biblical  Material:  1  Corinthians  13 

What  do  we  mean  by  "paper  doll  people"?  To  what  extent  are 
people  around  you  phonies?  You  yourself?  How  overcome  phoniness? 
How  develop  honesty?  How  does  one  experience  and  communicate 
the  authentic  life? 

4.  Sit  on  the  Hatch?  (page  50) 
Biblical  Material:  Matthew  5:21-26 

Is  it  possible  to  be  angry  in  a  Christian  way?  If  so,  how?  Is  it 
better  to  repress  anger  or  express  it  and  get  it  out  in  the  open0  Why 
did  Jesus  say  an  angry  man  was  liable  to  the  judgment0  What  is 
Paul  saying  in  Ephesians  4:26  and  4:31,  32? 

5.  Same  Vine— Different  Grapes  (page  54) 
Biblical  Material:  Mark  9:39,  40 

Why  are  we  suspicious  of  people  who  are  unlike  us?  What  is 
Jesus  saying  in  Mark  9:39,  40?  How  can  we  be  tolerant  of  others 
while  not  compromising  our  own  beliefs? 
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Militarism,  U.  S.  A.  by  Colonel  James  A.  Donovan.  Scribner's,  597  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  1970.  Cloth,  $6.95;  paperback,  $2.95. 

Based  on  the  much-publicized  article,  "The  New  American  Militarism," 
which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  last  spring,  this  book  expands  and  updates  the 
crucial  issues  raised  in  that  article.  'America  has  become  a  militaristic  and 
aggressive  nation,"  writes  the  author.  Though  the  book  is  filled  with  hard  facts 
about  militarism,  one  wonders  if  the  military  exerts  as  powerful  an  influence 
upon  American  life  as  the  author  suggests. — L.P.F. 

Seasons  of  the  Soul  by  Nancy  Peerman.  Word  Books,  5030  W.  Waco  Dr.,  Waco, 
Texas.  76703.  1970.  $3.95. 

Nancy  Peerman  is  a  member  of  that  group  of  Christians  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  "a  professional  Christian  life";  but  desires  instead  a  real  and  honest  walk 
with  God.  With  the  aid  of  psychiatry  and  prayer  and  group  fellowship,  Nancy 
has  achieved  a  closer  walk  with  God.  To  read  this  book  is  to  catch  some  of  the 
glow  of  her  dedicated  life. 

These   Guys    Win   Wars   by   Captain  Stephen   G.  Antonelli,  Jr.,   Carlton  Press, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  1968.  $3.00. 

Captain  Antonelli  (now  Major)  presents  in  85  pages  a  civilian's  introduction 
to  Army  life  through  the  eyes  and  mind  of  four  actual  recruits  who  underwent 
the  processing  at  Ft.  Bragg,  N.  C.  It  is  "wholesome  and  well-suited  to  the  teen-age 
level  of  interest." 

Columbus     Started    Something    by    Jacqueline    Skiles.    Friendship    Press,    475 
Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10027.  1970.  $1.95. 

This  book  invites  the  reader  to  discover  the  Americas  of  the  20th  Century. 
As  you  read  this  little  book  you  will  find  how  we  of  the  USA  are  different,  how  we 
are  alike,  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America.  You'll  note  some  of  the  major  problems 
in  the  countries  of  the  Americas  and  discover  why  we  do  not  always  get  along 
together.  Good  reading. 

And  He  Is  Lifted  Up  by  Suzanne  De  Dietrich.  Westminster  Press,  Witherspoon 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 1969.  Paperback,  $2.65. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  explains  what  it  is  all  about:  "Meditations  on  the 
Gospel  of  John."  This  devotional  study  opens  a  window  on  the  deepest  spiritual 
significance  of  John,  offers  us  "a  way  of  listening  and  contemplating." 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 


Glorieta,  New  Mexico.  The  company  was  comprised  of  members  of  the  Assembly's 
youth  staff.  A  company  composed  of  some  of  the  staffers  who  performed  in  the 
production  that  summer  toured  Europe  in  summer  1968.  Included  in  this  tour 
was  a  performance  at  the  Baptist  Youth  World  Conference  in  Berne,  Switzerland 
during  July.  I  assume  this  is  the  "International  Youth  Congress"  mentioned  in 
the  caption  .... 

—Ronald  E.  Stutes,  2nd  Lt.,  USAF,  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City, 
Fla.  32401. 

(The  only  information  we  have  is  that  this  particular  musical  was  one  put  on  by 
the  International  Youth  Congress  in  Berne,  Switzerland.  It  is  just  possible  there 
were  two  musicals  by  the  same  name. — Editor.) 

Contribution  to  THE  LINK 

I  am  enclosing  a  contribution  of  $20.00  to  help  defray  expenses  for  the  copies 
of  THE  LINK  received  over  the  years.  It  is  only  recently  that  we  have  had  limited 
funds  available  for  contributions  such  as  this. 

Incidentally,  we  have  been  receiving  only  4  copies  of  the  magazine  for  a 
patient  population  of  some  1,600.  Since  many  of  our  people  have  been  readers  of 
THE  LINK  while  on  active  duty,  we  have  had  requests  for  the  magazine. 

If  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  mail  a  few  more  copies  each  month,  we  will 
do  our  best  to  contribute  as  frequently  as  possible  to  help  cover  the  cost. 

— Kenneth  E.  Dearstyne,  Protestant  Chaplain,   V.  A.   Hospital,   Coatesville, 
Pa.  19320. 
(We  thank  the  folks  at  Coatesville  for  the  generous  donation  and  assure  them  we 
are  putting  them  on  our  subscription  list  to  receive  100  copies  of  THE  LINK 
per  month.  — Editor. ) 

God  Is  Not  Dead 

I  am  the  wife  of  a  Navy  chief,  mother  of  5  and  live  in  the  Navy  base  at 
Quonset  Point .  .  .  Recently  I  got  very  tired  of  hearing  people  say  God  was  dead, 
since  I  know  for  a  fact  that  this  is  not  true  .  .  .  God  is  very  much  alive  ...  I  have 
been  blessed  with  a  personal  encounter  with  Christ  and  feel  those  of  us  who  have 
had  this  experience  must  share  it  with  others  that  aren't  quite  sure.  .  .May  God 
walk  with  you  always. 
—Elizabeth    Gallup,      N.A.S.      Trailer    Park,    Lot    A-ll,    Naval    Air    Station. 

Quonset  Point,  R.  I.  02819. 

FRANKLY  SPEAKING 
First  lawyer:  "You're  a  cheat!" 
Second  lawyer:  "You're  a  liar!" 

Judge:  "Now  that  you  two  attorneys  have  identified  each  other,  let's  go  on  with 
the  case." — Anna  Herbert. 
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"I  only  need  it  till  I  get  back  on  my 
feet  again." 


His  roommate  had  gone  to  the 
movies,  so  the  college  freshman  left 
this  note:  "If  I'm  studying  when  you 
get  back,  wake  me  up!" — Builders. 

Knock,  knock. 
Who's  there? 
Harley. 
Harley  who? 

Harley  got  here  and  it's  time  to 
go. — Youth  in  Action. 

"Brother  Van,"  W.  W.  van  Ors- 
del,  pioneer  Montana  minister, 
could  prove  that  Methodism's 
wide  door  occasionally  let  in  strange 
characters.  Once  during  a  stage- 
coach holdup  he  chided  the  bandit, 
saying,  "You  wouldn't  rob  a  poor 
Methodist  preacher,  would  you?" 

"Surely  not,"  the  masked  man 
barked,  "I'm  a  Methodist  myself," 
— Together. 


The  following  sign  was  noticed 
on  the  wall  of  a  Hong  Kong  tailor 
shop: 

Order  Your  Winter  Suit  Now 
Because  in  a  Big  Rush  We 
Will  Execute  Customers  in 
Strict  Rotation. 

— Supervision. 


Two  penniless  lads  arrived  in 
America  from  Europe.  The  first  one 
made  a  million  dollars.  He  invented 
a  machine  into  which  you  inserted 
a  quarter  and  a  new  wife  came  out. 

The  other  one  made  ten  million. 
In  his  machine  you  inserted  the 
wife  and  a  new  quarter  came  out. 
— Cambridge  Daily  News. 


Lots  of  women  would  make  better 
wives  if  they  weren't  trying  to  make 
better  husbands  all  the  time. — 
W.  A.  Clarke  in  Quote. 

Mind  your  manners  all  the  while, 
Some  day  they   may  come  back 

in      style! — Catherine      Zelms      in 

The  Christian. 


Extract  from  a  schoolgirl's  letter 
home:  "We  all  have  to  have  a  dic- 
tionary here  so  I  have  asked  for  one 
to  be  ordered  for  me.  I  hope  you 
don't  mind.  Apparently  Miss  Fos- 
ter thinks  they  are  essensual." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  London. 

God  is  not  dead  —  man  is. — J.  A.  Amick 
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OUR  life  is  like  some  vast  lake 
that  is  slowly  filling  with  the 
stream  of  our  years.  As  the  waters 
creep  surely  upward  the  landmarks 
of  the  past  are  one  by  one  submerged. 
But  there  shall  always  be  memory 
to  lift  its  head  above  the  tide 
until  the  lake  is  overflowing. 
— Alexandre  Bisson 


